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A SENSIBLE CAR THAT saan AND ENDURES—3400 r. p. m. CHALMERS 
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is The back-bone and mettle of a motor car, Long engine-life and high engine-speed have 
a i after all, can only be shown up on country always been twin features of the most success- 
A ii roads. ful engines of all kinds. 3400 -r. p. m. means 


t | 1 The new 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers, by facing _long life because it reduces side-thrust of the 
a all kinds of conditions on all kinds of roads ‘crankshaft to the minimum, and side-thrust 


a H without whimper, apology, or flinching, has means wear and tear. 

a) proved that she’s got the stuff in her. The 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers is a sturdy, ig 
She has proved that she is no mere citified, _ lived piece of machinery, built not only to 

boulevard performer; for no car on earth of endure, but to economize. 


ai her price or size has ever gone about its busi- ~ Yoy get 18 miles of light-footed going out 
: ness everywhere with her energy, endurance, of every gallon of gas. Fou add add many miles 
- strength and spirit. to the life of your tires because of the smooth 


| Her conquest of hills and rut-riven roads is velocity with which her engine delivers might. 


| the talk of every county seat. She has Th ; ; 
rid e same throbless, fretless engine-action, 
ii | Scart poe and a whether you travel at the rate 3 or 60 miles an 


were so bad that the running boards dragged. hour, whether one or five are aboard, means 
These are two of the reasons why the 3400 riding comfort that springs, good leather and 


| 
af 9-inch cushions only partially explain—riding 
| t toe he arama So! — a — per Ag _ comfort that has never been dreamed of before 


Et tic records of performance madé by atuned-up, 1 4 $1050 — 

fl doctored-up, Ftp emactonltcg car on the Her pick-up responds with the same velvety 
| race-track. Her achievements have all been obedience in the Dakotas as on Michigan 

recorded with ordinary drivers at the wheel boulevard. She economizes with fuel over 

and ordinary roads beneath her tires. ; Kansas gumbo, just as on Fifth Avenue. 

| Owners throughout thecountry have driven . From every angle, you'll find the 3400 
| her over roads on which they admitted it was + ». m. Chalmers a sensible, practical, value- 
a a shame to drive any car, and she has made delivering car to own and drive. ” 


amazingly good. , 
The 3400 revolutions per minute of her Drop in and see her at your Chalmers 
dealer’s the next time you go to town. 


engine, recorded without skipping and with 
absolute safety, prove tremendous engine- One look—one ride—and you'll realize why 
strength and precision. she’s cast her spell over 100,000,000 Americans, 
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Raising Corn Year After Year 


Steps to success Edward Van Alstyne follows on his New York farn 


wagORN should have about 120 
4 days between planting and 
harvesting for best develop- 
J/& ment. Certain of the smaller 
7 varieties will make a satisfac- 

tory crop in a shorter period 
if conditions are made right. Ideal condi- 
ions are a warm temperature, abundant 
moisture, yet perfect drainage, friable soil 
well supplied with vegetable matter, and 
plant food in an available form. 

The light,. sandy soils meet some of the 
above conditions, but they must have an 
abundance of organic matter to produce 
maximum crops, even when they will suffer 
in extreme drouths. Clay. is not a natural 
corn soil, yet some of the best crops I have 
ever raised have been grown on clay land. 
Nevertheless in nine years out of 10 it is 
useless to plant such land unless it has been 
artifically drained, so that water does not 
stand on the surface, or lie in the lower 
stratas. In the latter case the roots will be so 
near the surface that later, when evapora- 
tion is most rapid, like the seed in the par- 
able, the plant will wither away because it 
has no depth of root. Such land must be 
well filled with decaying vegetable matter to 
improve the texture of the soil and thus 
facilitate cultivation. 

There must be quickly soluble plant food 
to give the corn a quick start. If such land 
is plowed in the fall, and as soon as the 
ground will permit is harrowed in the spring 
to break up the crust, and the surface kept 
raw until planting time, such treatment will 
make fully two weeks’ gain in the growth 
of the crop. With fall plowing there will be 
avoided the delay in spring of waiting until 
the ground is fit, a connection will have been 
established between the bottom of the furrow 
and the soil below, and water can readily pass 
up and down. The surface can be worked weeks 
before one could plow. By breaking the 
crust evaporation of water, badly needed in 
midsummer,will be stopped in such soil and the 
sun and air more quickly penetrate the soil. 
These give three requirements—heat, air and 








moisture. When the time to plant has come 
the soil is mellow and warm, many weeds 
have been destroyed just as they were sprout- 
ing, the sod has decayed and plant food in the 
soil is thereby released. Following this 
course will often make the difference between 
success and failure, with corn on heavy land. 


Plowing Light Lands in Spring 


Light lands suffer more from exposure 
when fall plowed, and as such can be plowed 
early in the spring. After many years’ ex- 
perience I would advise early plowing, fol- 
lowed by immediate and rather frequent 
workings, in order that the connections be 
quickly made between the furrows and the 
subsoil, and the sod have an opportunity to 
decay; for it must be understood that no 
vegetable matter is of slightest value as plant 
food until it decays. 

Another very important thing is to avoid 
too wide a furrow, because wide furrows 
mean flat furrows; the sod will then act as a 
blanket and prevent the rise of water from 
below, and it will decay very slowly where 
there is little air or heat. The furrows 
should be turned on edge; this will leave the 
sod distributed through the soil where it will 
hold the moisture and quickly decay. I would 
emphasize the importance of the immediate 
settling of the furrows either by the harrow, 
or if the soil is at all dry, by the roller. By 
this I mean doing every day’s plowing either 
before unhitching at night, or the first thing 
in the morning, before the soil has had time 
to dry out or become crusted. Failure to do 
this once cost me a half crop of corn, on the 
best of corn land. 

In spite of much that has been said about 
dent corn, the fact remains that in most parts 
of New York and New England, the flints 
give the largest return in mature grain. When 
dent is grown in northern areas after a 
few years it gradually loses the dent, indicat- 
ting that the season is too short for full de- 
velopment. The dent corns are all right for 
silage when the corn matures, not otherwise. 
It is strange in spite of all that has been 





proven as to the value of mature stalks and 
corn for the silo, so many still persist in 
planting the large southern varieties which 
cannot mature in the most favorable season. 
My experience has been that a half bushel of 
silage from matured well-eared corn, will 
satisfy the cow and produce as good results 
in the pail as three pecks if immature, 90 per 
cent water, sour stuff. 

Plenty of corn will sprout under favorable 
conditions. The best soil most highly ferti- 
lized and the corn well cared for, will never 
produce a good crop from a poor stand. The 
most extravagant man is he who buys cheap 
seed. 

Because of high priced and constantly in- 
creasing scarcity of labor an _ increasing 
amount of corn is now being and will con- 
tinue to be planted in drills. It really makes 
little difference whether there are three ker- 
nels in a hill, 3% feet apart, or one kernel 
every 14 inches apart, with rows the same 
distance as before. It will require about the 
Same quantity of seed in either case. The 
drilled corn is put in more cheaply, is culti- 
vated but one way, which means less danger 
from root pruning; a corn harvester works 
better with a continuous row; but where there 
is quack or the land is foul, with check row 
one can keep the corn clean much more 
cheaply. -I do not like the hand planter or 
stabber, which puts the seed all in a little 
bunch, and too often fails to plant a hill. 

In drilling I prefer the wheel planter with 
two horses, marking and planting two rows 
at once, at an even depth, with a wide wheel 
compressing and indicating the row, to the 
grain drill which plants at an irregular depth 
and does not always distribute or cover 
evenly. One must wait until the corn is well 
up before he can cultivate. Too thick plant- 
ing has the advantage of too thin, in that the 
surplus plants can be more easily taken out, 
then needed ones can be put in, but one 
must remember that an extra stalk is as bad 
as a weed, except that it does not seed. 
After stable manure, there is no vegetable 
{To Page 6.] 





























Fulton county, O. 
brought to a high state of fertility. 


Farm Home Where Peace and Plenty Abound 


Here is pictured the farm home and barn of C. F. Mills of 
The farm consists of 80 acres and has been 
Back of the splendid crops is 
the owner’s marked industry and skill as a farmer. Last year the 


the acre. 





iences in both house and barn. 
of farm people all over the land. 





wheat averaged 40 bushels, corn 70 bushels and oats 65 bushels to 
The Millses own an automobile and have many conven- 


The picture typifies the prosperity 
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A boosting year, this year for a fact. State 
Master Lowell started things in New York. 
The Ohio board of agriculture 
followed suit for Buckeye 
people, urging farmers to clean 
up and paint up. Now comes 
along Governor Fielder of New Jersey pro- 
claiming May 12 as boosting day for the 
Garden state. He wants flags displayed, ex- 
ercises held, and every citizen of his state to 
make known New Jersey advantages for 
homes, farms, business and manufacturing, 
not only to residents of other states, but to 
their own friends and acquaintances. In this 
way the value, richness and importance of 
New Jersey resources and opportunities will 
be made a part of the life of every citizen. 
What state will next enroll under this boost- 
ing banner? It is a great cause, the greatest. 
Too long we have heard the grouches of the 
pessimists, the loud mouthings of the dema- 
gogs, the vocal and written pleas of the self- 
seeking professional and semi-professional 
politicians. These people get us nowhere; 
rather, therefore, than follow them, let us 
choose other leaders not out for jobs or plun- 
der, or personal gain, but boosting leaders 
who urge constructive, not destructive 
methods, who boost, not tear down, who 
see the rainbow in eastern farming, not 
despair and despondency. Let us all join 
these wholesome innovations. We boost; do 
you? 


Boosting 
New Jersey 


The senate may have concurred with the 
house regarding the sugar tariff, ere these 
lines are read. This means 

Support for that instead of sugar going 
Sugar Producers on the free list May 1, next 
week, existing duties will 

be continued indefinitely. This is well for 
both revenue and for domestic producers. It 
insures a fair chance now for years to come 
for the cane sugar industry of the gulf states, 
and for beet sugar throughout the country. 
Results should be the establishment of num- 
erous large beet sugar factories in the 
middle states as well as further west, in 
addition to those already in existence. Nor 
does retention of duty necessarily mean in- 
creased cost to consumers. Sugar is higher 
now, around 7% cents, not because of this, 
but due largely to shortage, in world markets, 
of European beets. Under normal condi- 
tions (before the war) sugar sold everywhere 
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in the United States, after paying the modest 
duty, at a very low level of 5 cents. Nearly 
1,000,000 tons sugar should be made from 
beets grown in the United. States in 1916, 
or double the quantity of six or seven years 
ago. One-third as much may be produced 
from sugar cane grown in Louisiana and 
Texas, while nearly a million tons of sugar 
will be made this year in Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Cuba expects to furnish 
this market with a quantity of sugar equal to 
our domestic and insular production. We re- 
peat that domestic growers of beets and cane 
are entitled to much higher prices than here- 
tofore. 


Reform in Marketing Meat Animals 


Complaints multiply at the way in which 
the cattle market appears to be manipulated 
in the interest of the middlemen. The re- 
sult is that producers apparently get mini- 
mum returns, yet consumers pay wmaxi- 
mum prices. Instead of abnormally profiting 
from this condition, some of the biggest pack- 
ers say that official investigation would prove 
the truth of their statement that their earn- 
ings have been reduced. Underneath all this 
dispute about surface conditions is the funda- 
1..ental fact that the meat industry is going 
through a readjustment of prices and condi- 
tions. One feature of this readjustment may 
be the local slaughterhouses and packing 
plant under local co-operative ownership, 
about which there is so much talk. If such 
a plant is financed right, built right, started 
right and managed right, it ought to be able 
to receive the live stock from within, say, 
a 50-mile radius, butcher it, deliver the meat 
to the retailer so that it could be sold to the 
consumer at not exceeding present prices, pay 


’ the producer rather better than he now aver- 


ages, and still yield a fair profit upon the labor 
and capital involved. The saving in freights 
in and out alone should be enough to accom- 
plish this result. 

The truth is that competent managers are 
difficult to obtain for such plants, while pro- 
moters are exploiting the construction of these 
plants in a way that may load them down with 
too much promotion costs, organization ex- 
pense and abnormally high priced equipment. 
There will still be left plenty of farmers to 
sell to the big packing plants at Chicago, St 
Louis, New York, etc, but why should con- 
sumers at Syracuse, N Y, or Lancaster, Pa, 
or any other of our smaller cities, be obliged 
to eat Chicago dressed beef when there is an 
ample supply of meat animals within the 
region tributary to such cities? In some for- 
eign countries each large city owns a complete 
abattoir, which it may operate itself, or allow 
others to operate under its direction. 


The reopening of the Panama canal comes 
too late to bring in sufficient quantities of 
nitrates to reduce prices 
The Panama Canal until after planting is 
finished. The canal may 
both benefit and harm farmers. It is bound 
to exercise a controlling influence upon trans- 
continental freight rates. It may put a 
quietus upon railroad unions’ demands for 
still more pay. For no railroad can advance 
cross-country rates in the face of canal com- 
petition. 
But for the fact of the very grave condi- 
tions overseas, last week’s developments in 
the sisal situation would have 
To Supervise proved a sensation of the 
Distribution hour. It will be recalled that 
the production of sisal has 
become a monopoly on the part of the govern- 
ment of Yucatan, according to charges made 
by American manufacturers.: Whatever the 
merits of the case, a serious shortage in the 
supply of binder twine is imminent, prices 
are higher, and so great is the solicitude that 
Washington has been asked to take a hand. 
As a result the federal trade commission will 
supervise the marketing of 125,000 bales sisal, 
the remainder of the year’s crop now avail- 
able. Fortunately it is not to be made into 































































































rope, but reserved for use of binder twine. 
In fact, the Yucatan authorities have re- 
quested this supervisory work. Evidently the 
supply is to be divided pro rata among do- 
mestic manufacturers, with the stipulation 
that the finished product go wholly to do- 
mestic consumers. All of which in a very 
forceful manner brings to the front a new 
question in government. If federal power 
can assume control or even influence the dis- 
tribution of sisal, a foreign product, why may 
it not also take on just such prerogatives 
with German potash, something a hundred- 
fold more important? Why stop with prod- 
ucts brought in from foreign ports; why may 
not government control be extended event- 
ually to shaping distribution of cotton and 
grain! Without at this time going into the 
merits of the case it is not amiss to here 
suggest this radical departure from time 
honored custom. 





The Hollis-Moss bill was reported to the 
house at Washington last week by the bank- 
ing committee, which has 
been holding it a long time. 
It is not much different from 
the same bill which is now 
before the senate. A determined effort will 
be made to bring the measure to a vote in 
both branches this week or next. Great num- 
bers of letters are being received by senators 
and representatives from their farmer con- 
stituents complaining at the delay of this 
measure. The feeling runs so high that a 
well-known Virginian has served notice on 
the congressional delegation from the old do- 
minion that if the present congress adjourns 
without enacting some such measure, he will 
stump the whole state on this issue as an 
independent candidate for the federal senate. 
That is the way to stir them up! The craze 
over preparedness, together with the troubles 
in Germany and Mexico, evidently has caused 
congress to delay action upon rural credits 
as well as upon many other reforms. 


Promoting 
Rural Credits 


The wages of railroad engineers, brakemen 
and conductors have increased an average of 
nearly 40% in the past 10 
Farmers Will years. Now some of them are 
Not Submit demanding a further advance 
of 25%, yet they already earn 
more money than the farmer of equal intelli- 
gence. Indeed, the pay of those railroad men 
ranges from $1000 to $3000 a year. They 
have got a good thing and should be satisfied 
with it. Some of the more sensible realize 
this, for it is announced that the Union Pacific 
engineers’ union has withdrawn its demands 
for any advance whatever. The railroads 
have made mistakes of omission and commis- 
sion in years past, but experience since 1912 is 
said to show that they are paying for labor 
every dollar the traffic will bear. They must 
have a sufficient margin of receipts over oper- 
ating costs for repairs and renewals, On top 
of that, unless the railroads can pay the inter- 
est on their bonds, and a fair return upon the 
actual cash invested in their shares, how are 
they going to get the additional millions 
needed for more mileage, new railroads and 
new equipment? What the American public 
wants is better railroads and better service. 
They are willing to pay for it, but they are not 
willing to have rates increased simply to put 
$100,000,000 more into the salaries of men 
who already are better off than the great bulk 
of producers and farmers. 

It is good to have the excessive milk 
freights in New York state so promptly in 
vestigated by Interstate commerce commis- 
sion. The long standing injustice of present 
rates has been exposed by American Aegri- 
culturist alone of the farm press. 





Lack of Paint causes a greater annual loss 
through deterioration than the aggregate fire 
loss in Ohio for the past 12 months. There 
is no best time to paint, as many think, but 
care should be taken that the paints are care- 
fully mixed and well rubbed into the cracks 
in the weather boarding.—[Virgil Overhold, 
Ohio State University. 
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Growing Berries for the Cannery 


Finds where the profit lies in growing raspberries and strawberries 


HIS subject was taken up by M. T. Krull 
| of New York before the state horticultural 


association of Pennsylvania, and met the 
special approval and interest of members, as the 
society is trying to encourage greater interest in 
small fruit in the Keystone state. The following 
article was prepared especially for American 
Agriculturist.—[Editor. 


We farm about 400 acres in Chautauqua 
county, N Y, of which the cash crops are prin- 
cipally small fruits and vegetables. We grow 
three varieties of raspberries, Cuthbert, 
Black Diamond and Columbian. There are 
also such varieties of raspberries and black- 
caps as Kansas, Gregg, King, Marlboro, Plum 
and Farmer grown in our locality. The 
ground is prepared for setting as early in the 
spring as possible, using great care that 
plants are not left exposed to sun and wind 
before setting. The ground is thoroughly 
harrowed into a fine condition before setting 
the berries in the soil, which is a sand and 
gravel mixed. We leave 7 feet between rows, 
and with blackcaps and Columbians about 3% 
feet between plants in the row. The Cuth- 
berts are set closer in the row. 

The Columbian berry does not seem to be 
well known among growers or consumers. 
It grows similar to a blackcap, only it has a 
larger fruit and bush. It is a cross between 
a Gregg blackcap and a Cuthbert raspberry. 
I sometimes think on fertile soil 7 feet is not 
sufficient width between rows, as I noticed in 
walking through our patches last fall in the 
middle of the row, my face frequently came 
in contact with the ends of the bushes. 

We attempted to set plants in April or as 
early as possible. Our fruit season is on from 
about July 4 to August 15. We always en- 
deavor to raise some cultivated crop between 
rows the first year the plants 
are set, green beans preferably, 


an acre. While the above prices seem low 
to many who are used to the large market 
prices, it must be remembered that we have 
small expenses in marketing the fruit. The 
berries are drawn from the fields to the can- 
neries or depots, where they are received and 
shipped to other plants when not packed 
locally. 

I am a strong believer in canned fruits and 
vegetables. I truly believe if there had 
been more canneries equipped for packing 
peaches this past season, the prices would 
have been better controlled. 


Methods with Strawberries 


Nothing but the matted row system of 
growing strawberries is practiced on our 
farm. The plants are set in the spring as 
early as conditions warrant, generally in 
April. We find it safe to plant up until May 
20. The fields are prepared in the best pos- 
sible way, and if they are in poor fer- 
tility by previous rotations, we apply com- 
mercial fertilizers with a drill before setting. 
We usually set plants about 3 feet 10 inches 
between rows and about 20 inches between 
plants in the row. We do not practice plant- 
ing any crop between rows, as it interferes 
too much with proper cultivation of the berry 
growth. However, oftentimes good crops of 
green beans can be grown between strawe 
berry rows, providing they can be gotten off 
early enough so as not to hinder vine growth. 

The principal varieties of strawberries 
grown are Parsons Beauty, William and 
William Belt. Such varieties as Gibson, Glen 
Mary and Senator Dunlap are commonly 


than this per cent of the crop was injured 
Some advise that if a grower is not well 
provided with help, he had better not venture 
into the strawberry business. There is a 
great deal of labor connected with harvesting. 
In our particular case we have a general 
line of small fruits and small vegetables, 
which requires steady help. 


Sweetening a Sour Hill County 


COUNTY MANAGER, C. R. MINNS 


Concrete results from the operation of 2 
farm bureau are well illustrated by the de- 
mand for agricultural lime in Broome county, 
N Y, during the winter. It was nearly four 
years ago that a campaign for lower freight 
rates on agricultural lime was rewarded by 
eoncessions on the principal railroad leading 
from the county to points in Pennsylvania 
where the kilns were located. Although a 
few farmers had demonstrated the increased 
hay yields from liming the sour soils of the 
region, the general introduction of the prac- 
tice may be said to date from the freight con- 
cession of four years ago. 

With the exception of some deposits of 
glacial drift in the river valleys, Broome 
county has no native limestone and must de- 
pend on the ledges which are worked at some 
distance north and south of it, for lime to 
sweeten the soils which are mainly of shale 
and sandstone origin. Meadows growing 
paintbrush, poverty grass, moss, redtop, sorrel 
and daises were common sights when I began 
scouring about the county three years ago. 
On one of my expeditions I visited a farm 

along the Susquehanna river 





as when the beans are through 
bearing the vines are plowed 
toward the berry rows. This 
has a fertilizer value in the way 
of humus. 

Old patches of berries, when 
the fruit season is over, are 
gone through. Old wood and 
excessive new wood growth is 
removed with pruning shears. 
The brush is drawn from be- 
tween the rows. Excessive 
growth is when there are more - 
than three or four canes for 
next year’s growth. We cut 
the tops of the new shoots when 
the proper hight is obtained 
so as to encourage the filling 
and spreading of the bush. 
Care is taken not to get the 
bush headed too high, which we 
think a great many berry 
growers are doing. Anthrac- 
nose must be contended with 
and so far we have not been able to find any- 
thing to control it. Last season it did not 
io so much damage, probably due to the ex- 


cessive wet weather which brought a bumper 
crop of fruit. 





Method of Harvesting Fruit 


We employ from 75 to 100 pickers during 
the fruit and vegetable picking season. They 
are principally Italian people handled by a 
foreman. These people live in our colony 
houses, largely furnished inside by us. They 
come from nearby cities for the season’s work. 
We pay 1% cents a quart for picking the 
raspberries. An average picker, a woman or 
grown-up child, can make a good day’s wages. 

The growers in our vicinity sell chiefly to 
canneries and juice plants. The price com- 
monly obtained on contract is 7 cents a quart 
for blackcaps and Columbians, and from 10 
to 15 cents a quart for Cuthberts. The aver- 
age yield per acre, speaking of a large area, 
is about 2000 quarts, although it is not an 
infrequent thing for good, practical growers 
from well-kept fields to obtain 3000 quarts 





Fences Gradually Being Eliminated to Afford More Field Room 


grown in our locality. The fruit from this 
section is principally sold to canneries and 
juice people. However, the canners complain 
that it is hard to get a tin can that will hold 
the strawberry without starting a pin hole 
leak. We all hope for a time when something 
cheaper than a glass jar can be obtained to 
successfully hold a canned strawberry. I be- 
lieve that putting small fruits into a pack is 
the only successful way of marketing them, 
if growers operate on an extensive séeale. 

We never keep fields over more than two 
picking seasons and then only when fields 
are reasonably free from weeds after the first 
year’s fruit is harvested. Another crop is 
usually planted after fruit is off, such as late 
potatoes or late beans. About 4000 quarts an 
acre is a good average yield of strawberries, 
while it is not infrequent for some of our 
good growers from well-kept fields to obtain 
6000 quarts an acre. Conditions have to be 
ideal for this latter yield. 

In 1915 we had a heavy freeze on May 26, 
which caught fully 50 per cent of the straw- 
berry crop. With some growers far more 





used only as a summer home by 
the owner. The land was not 
half cultivated by the shiftless 
tenant, although level and of 
good texture. One of the fields 
was growing a good crop of ox- 
eye daises, a good sign of its 
lack of lime, and a splendid 
example of neglect. There were 
many more acres in similar 
sour condition ‘all over the 
county. 





Lime to the Rescue 


I spent quite a little time 
that summer inspecting results 
on hay where lime had been 


used. One of our recent farm 
bureau publications tells of 
marked improvement in the 


hay crop from the sweetening 
of sour soils with lime. The 
farmers began to buy more 
lime. The makers of ground 
limestone began to push the 
sale of their product, which was a new kind 
of lime to most of the farmers and was re- 
ceived with some suspicion. I helped to in- 
troduce a number of the farmers to the new 
idea about liming. 

One farmer was preparing a field for al- 
falfa and had not enough of the slaked lump 
lime on hand. He finished out the job with 
ground limestone sown crosswise. The al- 
falfa was a failure because sown too late in 
a dry season, so the field was seeded to red 
clover and timothy, with oats. Last year 
there was a marvelous crop of hay on that 
field. The limed portion showed how red 
clover smothers alsike clover and daises the 
first year when given enough lime carbonate. 
Just off the limed portion can be seen a real 
“nosy” garden with a few sickly alsike clover 
plants sheltered by the daisies. Elsewhere 
on the same farm, a hill farm, too, the ground 
limestone applied at the cost of $6 an acre 
produced over a ton more of perfectly dried 
clover hay than did the unlimed land. Both 
were top-dressed with stable manure. Last year 
Some 3900 tons lime were used in the county. 
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Increased Manufacturing Cost 

The upward trend in commodity 
prices, taken as a whole, has been a 
feature of trade conditions throughout 
the winter and spring. This pertains 
to general merchandise, to metals, to 
fabrics, lumber, leather, ete. Brad- 
street’s price index for April estab- 
lished new high record of seven suc- 
cessive rises in as many months. Com- 
pared with a year ago 88 commodities 
were higher, #1 lower and eight un- 
changed. Advance has followed ad- 
vance in iron, steel, copper, lead, etc, 
something of keenest importance to 
agricultural classes, large users of 
these raw materials. 

It has inevitably followed that 
prices on implements and farm ma- 
chinery, for example, must show an 
advance in the immediate present, 
with the easy possibility of still higher 
prices when present stocks of raw ma- 
terial are exhausted, and top quotations 


paid for nearly everything entering 
into the manufacture of threshing 


machinery, a harrow or a hand hoe. 
The sharp advances in metals and oth- 
er materials were outlined in consid- 
erable detail in our issue of April 58. 
The percentage of upturn in price of 
raw material and in actual cost of 
turning off.a finished product there 
noted was impressive. 

Adding further details, showing the 
remarkable increase in cost over a 
year ago, comparative actual figures 
are here printed as of late April date, 
covering a dozen commodities. These 
show advances in the past year of, 
roughly speaking; 80%, to a level in 
some instances much more than 
double, The prices here quoted are 
mostly Pittsburgh basis. Such items 
as iron bars and pig lead (the latter 
Jargely used in paints) are naturally a 
little cheaper in Chicago and St Louis, 
being nearer base of supply. The in- 
creased cost in steel, and this includes 
structural steel for .bridges and large 
buildings, is phenomenal; often much 
more than double the prices of a year 
ago, Nails are a plump dollar a keg 
higher and fence wire has not escaped 
a sharp upturn. 

LATE APRIL WHOLESALE PRICES 
[Basis of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. ] 


1916 1915 
Pig irom, P tom....cecseseess $20.50 $14.25 
‘Steel billets, bessemer, p ton 45.00 20.00 
Porgimg billets .........0008 68.00 25.00 


a 


Iron bars, p 100 Ibs........ 2.66 
Steel bars, p 100 Ibs 3. 
Galvanized sheets, p 100 ibs 5,00 
Wire nails, p 100 Ibs 

Cut nails, p 100 ibs 

Fence wire, p 100 Ibs 

Copper (metal) ...... eee 

Lead (metal) .ccessscecsvese 7.62% 

Many factors have contributed to- 
ward the sharp commodity advances. 
Not only has the demand been ex- 
ceedingly keen because of the war in 
Europe, but so,far as iron and steel 
trade is concerned, improved domestic 
conditions meant sharp demand even 
zt advancing rates. For five years or 
more the.railroads have done very lit- 
tle in extending their lines or replac- 
ing rolling stock. Within the past 18 
months business has been better, and 
conditions more favorable for them. 
Another contributing factor is the 
sharply higher cost of labor through- 
out the United States compared with 
a year and more ago. 

Fortunately for agriculture the 
farming business; taken as a whole, 
has been prosperous for several years; 
crops good, prices averaging substan- 
tially above the level of a few years 
ago. Even cotton, trade greatly dis- 
turbed by restricted export outlet, is 
selling right now around a_ 12-cent 
basis compared with figures as low as 
5 and 6 cents in the seasons of lean 
prices some years ago. All of this 
means excellent buying power on the 
part of farmers; and as has been 
proved in many ways, a willingness on 
their part to buy standardized goods 
jn a liberal manner even at the neces- 
sitated higher prices. 
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Production of Gasoline has not kept 
pace with consumption. A dozen years 
ago the production of gasoline in the 
United ake ad was 7,000,000 barrels 


{cae 0 $3 


and by 1914 this has increased to 35,. 
000,000; in 1915 or last year 42,000,000, 
Meanwhile the number of automobiles 
has increased tremendously—some 
400,000 in 1910, while at present the 
number is close to 2,225,000. In addi- 
tion to these requirements are the va- 
rious uses on the farm for tractors, 
power engines, also motor boats, etc. 
A few days ago Sec Lane of the de- 
partment of the interior said ‘‘con- 
sumption of gasoline is rapidly in- 
creasing; the production of crude has 
been generally regarded as near its 


maximum.” Efforts looking toward 
increased supplies and diminished 


cost are taking two lines; one of these 
the development of new oil fields, the 
other cheaper and enlarged produc- 
tion of gasoline from petroleum. - The 
new Rittman process for which high 
hopes have been expressed is still in 
the experimental stage. 








Raising Corn Year After Year 
{From Page 3.] 

matter so satisfactory as the upturned 
sod. The heavier the better. To this 
end I advise applying manure to the 
grass the year before the corn. The 
land will be permanently better be- 
cause of the heavy sod and there will 
be nearly as good corn as when the ma. 
nure is applied directly to the corn 
crop. With a little quick-acting ferti- 
lizer at time of planting, there will be 
a better crop. If applied directly to 
the corn land, the manure may be put 
on as made during the fall and winter, 
or until planting time; either before 
or after plowing. For light land I 
prefer it on top and worked in; for 
heavy land, turned under, but always 
with a lap furrow. Putting fertilizer 
directly under the hill is of doubtful 
merit, as in a dry time it is liable to 
burn the corn, When applied with a 
drill or planter and mixed with the 
soil there is little or no danger. If 
one depends on fertilizer, lacking sod 
Or manure, by all means spread it 
over the entire surface where the corn 
roots will be. To expect the corn to 
get its supply of food directly under 
the seed, is like asking a boy to get 
nourishment from his dinner when 
sitting on his dinner pail. 

Nothing will give corn so quick a 
start as nitrate of soda. This year it 
is so searce and high that those not 
having laid in a supply will have to 
depend on sulphate of ammonia or 
dried blood. In no case would I ad- 
vise slowly available forms of nitro- 
gen, such as bone, for the corn crop. 
I once made an experiment with a 
fertilizer containing 4% of nitrogen 
from nitrate of soda, as against one 
with 9% of*nitrogen from high grade 
tankage. The effect of the former was 
seen as soon as the corn came up. The 
season was cold and I saw no effect 
of the latter until July; by that time 
the alfalfa sod was putting in its 
work, and I needed no other plant 
food. Had the season been a short 
one, the section where there was no 
nitrate would not have ripened its corn. 

On most soils from 200 to 300 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre pays 
well, with from 40 to 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash added. This year 
we shall have to do without the latter 
and depend on decaying vegetable 
matter and the things I have empha- 
sized to liberate potash. I have had 
excellent returns from three bushels 
of hen manure and 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate, The addition of this to the 
manure increased the corn one-third 
over the manure alone; the manure 
alone made one-third more corn than 
nothing but the sod. 

The Art of Cultivation 

He who does the first work right in 
the cornfield has more than half solved 
the matter of cultivation, ‘and is in- 
sured a maximum crop. ' The -weeder 
is an excellent tool on mellow soil 
used in time. On soil.poorly prepared 
or where the weeds have been al- 
lowed to get a start or the ground has 
hardened, it has about as much value 
as a bramble bush. The slant-tooth 
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harrow in such cases is better, but is 
far from efficient. Neither should be 
used just as the corn is sprouting. 
Where the wide wheel planter is used, 
one may get into the field immediately 
after planting. with. the cultivator 
when the land is quacky or foul, giv- 
ing deep cultivation right up to the 
row which will smother the weeds, 
can then be pratticed; after which the 
weeder or slant tooth harrow may be 
employed. 

I recommend the two-horse whéel 
cultivator. A careful nyan can get 
very close to the rows when the corn 
is small without injury, using a nar- 
row tooth next the corn. The second 
cultivation may be fairly deep, subse- 
quent ones shallow. After the first 
time through I have found it better to 
put on an extra tooth, widening out the 
cultivator so that two rows may be 
completed at once. In this way the 
field is gone over more rapidly, break- 
ing up the crust and killing the 
sprouted weeds, than to: go twice 
through a row, finishing one row at a 
time; then reverse, having what was 
the outside row in the center and go- 
ing over the field again. 

The longer the cultivation can be 
kept up, if it is shallow, the better. 
In a dry time I have found it to pay 
well, after the corn was too high to 
use the wheel cultivator, to go 
through with one horse, muzzling him 
in order not to injure the corn or the 
horse. 


Reduce the Fire Hazard 


The fire hazard on farm buildings is 
much greater since gasoline or oil is 
kept for running engines and automo- 
biles on so many farms. It is still the 
custom to keep the motor car in any 
wooden building. The car is bound to 
drip grease or oil, even if the gasoline 
tank never leaks. In a short time the 
floor will become soaked with oil. 

Even when gasoline is kept entirely 
away from the buildings, the auto 
tank is usually filled when the car is 
standing within the building. A little 
of the liquid may easily drop to the 
ground. It forms gas, which heavier 
than air, lies along the ground. In 
either of these cases the least spark 
will start a fire that may spread rap- 
idly. Such a fire is put out most 
quickly by being smothered with the 
gas generated by the modern type of 
chemical extinguisher. 

It will pay every farmer to get a 
large metal container in which to 
store gasoline. Especially is this true 
in these days of advancing prices. The 
container should be placed at a suit- 
able hight so that a hose or pipe from 
it will fit into the tank of the automo- 
bile, or of a can set in the wagon 
which is to haul it to a stationary or 
movable engine. Place this container 
far enough away from the buildings 
to avoid the danger of explosion or 
fire. Car or cans being filled at this 
point, will further 
hazard. 





Storage for Gasoline 


The ideal storage for gasoline is in 
a tank sunk well below the ground, to 
be pumped as needed. A 10-barrel 
tank (1065 gallons) will soon pay for 
itself in the saving in price by whole- 
sale buying. 

The shed or garage for gasoline- 
driven vehicles should be located so 
as to avoid the danger of fire to the 
barn or house, It should be of fire- 
proof material concrete, brick, stone, 
or corrugated metal. The latter can 
be bought at small cost all ready. 


Examine Policy Carefully 

Of course all farm buildings are in- 
sured against fire in some responsible 
co-operative, mutual or stock insur- 
ance company, but get out your policy 
and read every word of it to make 
sure that it contains no clause voiding 
it in case of fire from gasoline or oil. 
Some policies are so worded that the 
only safe way is to have a new clause 
printed or written upon the’ policy by 
the issuing company, specifically pro- 
tecting the insured against the hazard 
from gasoline or oil; if dynamite- is 
used on the farm, it should also be 
specified. If necessary, pay a ‘little 
more to have the insurance cover 
these items rather than to run the 
risk of not recovering your loss in 
case of fire. Remember, in case of 
fire your policy will be construed by 
the company in precise accordance 
with its language. You may think or 
claim or believe that the policy pro- 
vides one thing when it says another, 


‘It is up to you to assure yourself on 
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these points now, 
loss. 
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Dibble’s 
Seed Corn 


Best four kinds for ensilage: 
White CapY ellow Dent (extra early), Early 
Yellow Dent, Improved Leaming, Mam- 
moth White Dent (as low as $1.50 per bu:) 


Mammoth Yellow Flint, Sanford’s White 
Flint, as low as $1.65 per bushel for ten 
bushel lots. Slightly higher prices on 
small lots. Specially attractive prices to 
Granges and Farmers’ Clubs. Average 
germination above 95 per cent. 

Dibble’s Northern growa, hardy D. B. Brand 

‘alfa, Clover, and Grass seeds 99.50 
per cent Pure. 

No, 1 Canada Peas, Vetch, Soy Beaus, 
etc., direct to you at wholesale prices 
Heavyweight and Twentieth Century 
Seed Oats, Barley, Seed Potatoes, best 
varieties early, intermediate and late at 
prices you can afford to pay as we ship 
direct from our Seed Farms to yours. 

Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog and Dibble’s 
New Book on Alfalfa Culture Free, 


Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A. 
Headquarters for Farm Seeds. 
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Tools for every purpose 


Bigger Crops Less Work 
We have a tool for your work 
regardiess of size of your 
£ mn. Write quick for 
ataleg of Autematic Weed- 
ers, 


Automatic 
Weeders, 
Seeders, and 


Transplanters 


THE GOLDEN 
MFG. CO. 
W.12 Osborn, Ohio 














C Champion Yellow Dent 
O_ White Capped Yellow Dent 
R_ Lancaster County Sure Crop 
N Best Graded Seeds 

Pedigree Bred for 31 years 


Martin of Manheim, Box M, Pa. 
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You Are Guaranteed 


Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with Any 
Advertiser 


in American Agriculturist, pro- 
vided that in writing them you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in the 
Old Reliable Orange Judd Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe.” 

If any article advertised in this 
paper that you buy, is found to 
be not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 

But, when writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 
in American Agriculturist, 

If you don’t say that you have 
no protection. 

Such reference helps 
because, 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, béing one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 




















yourself, 
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the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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Talking About Potatoes 


As a whole potato growing has not 
been highly organized in this country. 
Without doubt northern Maine, chiefly 
in Aroostook county, is the most wide- 

deme Rcess: ly known large 
area carrying 
out the _ best 
known methods. 
It has a re- 
markable _ soil. 
From the stand- 
point of texture, 
natural fertility 
and drainage, 
there is prob- 
ably nothing 
superior in this 
country. New 
York still leads 
in total produc- 
tion, but it is 

rot in the lead in production per acre. 

According to the last federal census 

New York produced 48,000,000 bush- 

els, Michigan 38, Wisconsin 32, Maine 

28, Minnesota 26, Pennsylvania 22, 

Ohio 20 millions. The one great dom- 

inant factor in the business is the soil 

wnd climatic conditions. Skill may 
somewhat overcome these defects, but 
it will be at heavy cost and is at the 
present time not worth while. 
Potatoes must have soil of an open 
texture. It is an idle waste of time to 
plant potatoes upon the compact soils, 
The tubers are sensitive to pressure 
and cannot force their growth against 
obstacles. You may have observed 
in digging potatoes that tubers would 
be indented if they were close to- 
gether in the hill. Above all crops po- 
tatoes have acute problems, both 
above ground and below ground. The 
sandy loams are, therefore, generally 
our best soils. When the proper tex- 
ture is found or artificially produced 
such as slaty or shaly soil of a black 
rich loam like the Aroostook soil, 
then we have the best of all. Good 

«ir drainage is also a factor and must 

be observed. 

When I came to Canton eight years 
ug0, I was unable to understand why 
| 50 few potatoes were grown in the im- 

a 1ediate vicinity, not enough to supply 
Whe local village demand. I imme- 
diately began to grow potatoes on the 
school farm and had very good re- 
turns. The results, however, were only 
obtained by a most persistent effort. 
The soil is not a clay soil, but rather a 
ime sand bordering on silt. The land 
is 300 to 400 feet above sea level and 
suite flat, which does not lend itself 
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to good air drainage, so we had 
a steady fight to maintain healthy 
tops. Ten applications of bordeaux 
were necessary to maintain reason- 
able vigor in the tops. 

The general farmer would not go to 
these extremes to grow market pota- 
toes, with the result that Canton buys 
potatoes from a favored section near 
the Canadian line having Malone, 
Chateaugay and Bangor as centers. 
The altitude is about 1000 feet and air 
drainage complete. I have discussed 
bordeaux spraying many times with 
the farmers in that section when they 
would say that they could raise from 
200 to 300 bushels per acre and it was 
not worth the time and trouble to 
spray. Some of these people are now 
spraying, however, 

In my opinion the dominant factor 
next in importance is the quality of 
the seed and its physical condition 
when planted. The cereal seeds carry 
a small per cent of water and do not 
start germination until placed in the 
soil. Not so with potato seed, it car- 
ries 75% water and is dormant or ac- 
tive, depending entirely upon temper- 
atures, 

Our only safety is low temperatures 
until planting time and then some 
method of bringing the tubers to heat 
and light, to start the growth of a 
short, heavy, firmly attached sprout 
that will not break off in handling. 
There are two methods. The best one 
is to spread the seed from storage to 
a floor in a well-lighted room and 
spread one potato deep. They should 
be stirred about twice a week. Scuff- 
ing through with the feet will turn 
them over and bring all parts to the 
light. Another way is to put the seed 
in crates and then turn them from one 
crate to another, which will change 
their location sufficiently to prevent 
the formation of long slender sprouts. 
My experience has shown a _ better 
yield from seed sprouted in one of 
these ways than by planting dormant 
seed, and an increase of 50 to 15% 
over planting seed after breaking off 
the long, white sprouts. The crate 
method is more workable where floor 
space is limited. 

Seed should, of course, be selected 
from the best hills the fall before. The 
average good hills or stalks from sin- 
gle seed pieces will vary from two 
to eight pounds each in yield. Of 
course this plan calls for some hand 
digging. The Maine growers have de- 
veloped the potato house storage plan, 
building into the ground and driving 

[To Page 15.] 
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Growing Cabbage for the Early Markets 


_ Generally there is more money in early cabbages than in late. As 
with other early crops this means early and not mid-season when mar- 


kets are glutted. 


ened off. 


There are two things cabbages especially appreciate 
—cultivation and plenty of plant food. 

much, provided you do not go too deep. 
and start them in the field as soon as ground can be worked to advan- 
tage. It requires a heavy frost to injure them 


You cannot cultivate them too 
Harden the plants off early 


when properly hard- 


Stable manure, well rotted cannot be beaten for a fertilizer. 
Set in rows 30 inches apart and 24 inches in the row. 
cultivation and hoeing and the results will be worth watching. 


Give frequent 
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Cold, damp storms of early S ring never bother the ony household warmed by AMERICAN 


Pp: 
Radiators and IDEAL Boilers, which fi 


Defeat chill days of early 
Spring 


Farm life in the early Spring, when weather is changeable 
and dangerous, can be made most pleasant and healthful 
by flooding the entire house with the health and comfort- 
giving warmth of an IDEAL heating outfit. 





AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


and inconveniences during one winter than you will ever again 
experience if you adopt the IDEAL heating way. 


So decide now to find out all about AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL Boilers. 
They give you and the family the warm, healthful home to which you are entitled. 


IDEAL heating—best for farm house 


During chilly days and blizzard days the IDEAL Boiler fur- 
nishes just the heat required to keep the house comfortable 


all over without waste of fuel. Gives any farm house all comforts of a 
city home. 


necessary. 


heating at 





A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $185, wereused toheat 
this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic and g 


other conditions. once! 


Bold by all decers’ AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY Wes Dent F-9 
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burns smallest amount of fuel. 
Thousands in use in every 
State in the Union. Farm 
houses have use for IDEAL 


in the year, and on sudden cool 
Summer days a little kindling- 
fire instantly puts genial 
warmth all through the house. 


Write today for 
“Ideal Heating” 


You will get this valuable 
book free, by return ‘325, tue! 
mail. Get started on your 
outfit right away. Prices 
are attractive, so act at 





heat to suit the weather. 


If you have managed to get 
through the entire winter with 
stoves or other old-fashioned 
methods of heating, you have 
suffered more of discomforts 


Water mains not 
Saves labor and 


least eight months 


\ 








IDEAL Boilers have 
pots ia 


and coal 
gases thoroughly mix 
as ina modern gas os 
oil mantle or burner, 
and extract every bit 
of the heat from the 
fuel. Easier to run 
than a stove. 








hen corn is “‘laid by,” that’s the time to 
sow cover crops between the rows. The 


New Seeder 


3 Feet Wide 


Sows clover, alfalfa, turnip, rape, timothy, rye, 

wheat, oats, buckwheat, etc., between all rowed : . 

crops. Covers seed to right depth. Adjusts for quantity. No wind interference. Field is left 

level, covered with dust mulch and weeds are killed. Also an ideal cultivator for farm or 

garden. Works close to small plants. Strong and light weight. Instocknearyou. Send for 
EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 1238, Utica, N. Y. 


catalog. 


17 Flat Teeth Cover Seed 
and Level Ground 


Seed Cover Crops Between Rows 


























Cheap 
Copper Sulphate in 


can no longer be had but growers of Potatoes, 
Grapes and Vegetables who have used Sulfocide 
for the past 6 or 6 years say that they prefer it 


back hereof. 


To Get Best Service, 


Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist” as per guarantee on 
Write plainly to avoid possible 


to Bordeaux mixture as it is cheaper and easier mistakes. 
to use and equally effective. 1 gallon makes 
200 gallons of Spray. Write today for booklet, 
TO vcccssccccercecceccs e006 


B. G. Pratt Company 


Dept. O 
50 Church St. - 








New York 

















FRUIT PACKAGES "(ir 





C. NM. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept.D 








ntity. 
Baltimore, Md. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS #272°""%, smnmeth 


and Palmetto 30c per 100, $2.50 per 1,000, BAGE PLAN 
Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield $1.00 thy 





for price list, WM. RILEY, TORRESDALE, PH! 





Railroad Freight Station....... 


Barpread OME ocsvccccsccesees 


Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise thereim, 
the following: 


PND. c cnccdsccscscsiscvctbesecetwneaies eccee 
BR. B.D. cccccccesese Postoffice. .....e. cocoa 
COUR. cx vcesece cocccccs BAD ccvces ececece 
Best quality. All styles. Any quantity Ralisoad .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccceeee 


Express company .......cscocscccevccccccesee 


(Please See Over) 
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Miss C. Abbage: 


“What have you in 
the big box, Mr. Apple?” Mr. Apple: 


“Thai's Pyrox. Youseel ad bo look 
after this little Crop of mine! 

You want from your orchard fruit that is 
fine, sound, unspotted, good color and free 
from worms. Spraying will bring it, but 
the spraying material should be carefully 
selected. It should be easily prepared, to 
save labor; should be applied in one solu- 
tion to save time; should stick to the foli- 
age to save respraying after every rain. It 
should be free from lumps, undissolved and 
foreign materials, to save time in clearing 
clogged nozzles. It should be effectual in 
its purpose to save your fruit and improve 
its’ appearance. Pyrox answers all these 
requirements. It is a smooth, creamy paste, 
free from grit and lumps, mixes easily in 
cold water, sprays without clogging the 
nozzles, sticks like paint to the foliage, and 
“won't wash off.” It kills leaf-eating in- 
sects, destroys fungous growths, scab, 
blight, rot, etc. It insures the crop as far 
as it is possible to insure it by spraying; 
and fifteen more perfect apples on the tree 
will pay the bill. 

Pyrox disposes of the bug and blight 
question on all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits. If you believe in growing good 
products, free from disease and insect 
damage, ask Bowker Insecticide Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or Baltimore, Md., for their 
large catalogue, and name of nearest dealer 
or send $1 for enough Pyrox to make 30 to 
50 gallons spray. Sold for 15 years. 





























,. Cauliflower, 


$3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli- 
flower, My plants will make you more money than 
any Se plants. Write for price list 
GUY M. HUTTON, CONYNGHAM, PA, 


RANSPLANTED VEGETABLE PLANTS 





Soy Beans Cow Peas Alfalfa 


How to grow Alfalfa successfully in the East. How 
to build up poor land at slight expense with Soy Beans 


and Cow Peas fully answered in Hoffman's free 
Catalog. Ask for it 
A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Landisville, Lance. Co., Pa 





PROTECT YOUR EARLY CABBAGE: 
ta destr bi ta; f the E 
Cabbage and” Cauuitower in this Section. “For” the py past five 
Seasons ‘‘A. lant Protections’’ have furnished 99% 
protection tor't tins om at $2.00 per 1,000. 


les and data 
lant Protector Go., 29 S, Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 













Write for free 





Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


P| fe par ned ond strawberries, including Ever- wearing, 
why I sell choice Diaats. Sent p 
eeiiat at fate! the price of others. . & , SEWELL, hr J 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


stocky plants of all the leading rerio 
} - free. H. H. BENNING, B. 6, Clyde, N. Y. 


BINDER TWIN 


100 Bt. Regis Raspberry or Superb Strawberry plants, 
delivered, $2.25, by parcel 
F. A. TOMKINSON, - 





Farmer Agents Wanted. Get 
Thue i} les and prices. 


na Sons, - Melrose, 0. 





post. 
HAMMONTON, N. J. 





To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the top of first 
column on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 


OUR GUARANTEE — We positively 
guarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
as. advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.”” We are not re- 
sponsible for claims against individuals 
or firms judicated bankrupt, or 
whose estates are in receiver's hands, or 
ageinst whom bankru a or receivership 


proceedings are Saad 
Please See Over) 
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Pushing Truck Crops ; 
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Notes from Strawberry Growers 
JAMES T. ANTHONY, MARYLAND 


Fruits and vegetables in season is 
one of the chief attractions of the 
farm home, and one that continues 
through many months of the year, if 
the farmer will improve his oppor- 
tunities. The raising of strawberries, 
one of the best of home garden plants 
is simple. I have been a grower for 
40 years. The plants adapt themselves 
to conditions and soil. A rich, moist 
soil is to be preferred. Select soil that 
has been’ given clean culture for a 
year or two preceding, as a safeguard 
against annoying weeds and grains. 

. We plow deeply the land that has been 
liberally dressed wil well-rotted stable 
manure, as early in spring as weather 


conditions will permit. Fall-lpowed 
land is all right. Then we pulverize 
thoroughly. We lay off rows for field 


culture 4 feet apart, and arrange fur- 
rows so that when dressed down for 


plants, they will show but slight ele- 
vation. This is in the matted row 
sylstem. If only a small plot in the 


vegetable garden is to be used, plant- 
ing in hills or squares 18 inches apart 
might be preferable. 

We select the varieties running 
from early to late, in time of ripening. 
If pistillate varieties are chosen, see to 
it that staminate kinds are sand- 
wiched in about every fourth row to 
secure perfect pollenization. For early, 
I approve of Mitchel, Chipman or 
Early Jersey Giant; for midseason, 
Sample, Klondike or New York; and 
for late, Brandywine, Chesapeake or 
Gandy. 

The first warm days in April we be- 
gin to set the plants. In well-prepared 
rows the plants are set so that the 


roots will have room to go down 
straight. After being well covered and 
firmed, the crowns should not be 
above the level of rows. About 15 
inches is a good distance apart in the 
row. Do not allow fertilizer to come 


in contact with plant roots as this has 


caused the death of thousands of 
plants. A good fertilizer worked into 
the ground is fine. 

We give clean cultivation and thin 
out the runners, if necessary, as the 
season advances. This is for the direct 


benefit of the plants and indirectly to 
keep down all rival growth. We con- 
tinue this until frost. When the 
ground begins to freeze we apply a 
liberal dressing of stable manure free 
of weeds seeds, as a protection from 
winter winds and frost. In spring we 
remove the mulch where it is too 
thick on the plants, so that there be 
no hindrance to the sun’s rays in start- 
ing up an early growth. From the 
middle of May on, we get dandy 
berries. 





Popular Methods with Lettuce 
BESSIE L. PUTNAM, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 

Lettuce is pre-eminently the crop of 
all seasons. It can go into the ground 
with the earliest radish in spring, or 
with sowings every two weeks during 
the summer. Using the cold frame in 
winter, it is in its prime during 
every month of the year. A crop of 
lettuce may be raised between the 
rows of cabbage or cauliflower. 

Plants come on more quickly in a 
rich, light soil, although clover ground 
retards the tendency to run the seed. 
We prefer to sow in thin rows, rather 
than mixing the seed with sand. Avoid 
covering deep. Thin the rows first to 
6 inches, and later to 12. Small plants 
may be transplanted early in the sea-’ 
son by watering well a few hours be- 
fore, and supplying shade. For late 
sowings, mark the ground in squares 
a foot apart and put several seeds at 
each intersection of lines. When the 
plants are nicely started, weed out all 
but the strongest in each clump, and 
thus avoid the difficulty of transplant. 
ing in hot weather. 

No vegetable responds more liber- 
ally to cultivation, yet the quality de- 
pends quite as much upon the variety 
chosen for the different seasons. For 
early. )cspring,) wesfind Harly Curted: 








Simpson and Black Seeded Simpson, 
both loose leaved varieties, highly sat- 
isfactory. Later, California Cream 
Butter, with large white heads is one 
of the best. Salamander resists drouin 
well, For midsummer, the crisp heads 
or cabbage varietis are not excelled, 
and among these none are better than 
New York and Hanson. While lacking 
the “butter flavor,” they are tender, 
crisp, and have large, solid heads. 





Treatment of Cabbage Seed 
R. W. DE BAUM, NEW JERSEY STATION 


Now farmers in the north Atlantic 
states will be sowing’ their cabbage 
and cauliflower seed for their main 
crop. How many readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist have seen some of 
the heads of cabbage in their field de- 
velop a rot in the stem and leaves? 
Sometimes the leaves on one side of 
the plant will fall off and show black 
streaks in the veins of the midrib of 
the leaves. Frequently the stem of 
cabbage or cauliflower will become 
soft and decayed so that the whole 
head falls over. Many fields in New 
Jersey lost more than 15% or more 
of the crop from this disease last year, 
and it could be seen to a less extent 
in most every field unless the seed 
had been soaked for 15 minutes in a 
solution made up of one ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate to eight gallons of 
water. When using this material it 
should be remembered that it is both 
poisonous and _ caustic, therefore 
should not touch the skim. Neither 
should it be used in a metal container 
because it is corrosive. 

A better material to use perhaps is 
the formalin mixture soaking the seed 
for the same length of time. It is 
made up of one ounce of formalin 
(40% formaldehyde) and 7% quarts 
of water, Whatever solution is used 
the seeds should be rinsed off in clear 
water and spread out to dry on news- 
papers before they are drilled into the 
seed bed. This treatment of the seed 
should prevent the development of the 
black rot in the field and storage, be- 
cause the disease is carried on the 
see land is killed by the soaking. 





Sweet Corn Pays Farmers Well 
D. T. HENDRICKSON, MONMOUTH CO, N J 

Sweet corn is one of the best pay- 
ing crops grown by truck farmers 
in central New Jersey. A_ ready 
market is formed through  near- 
by cities, which are reached in 
from three to six hours by 


fast freights. We sell a fair portion 
of the crop direct to grocers and 
hotels at the summer resorts along 


the coast. 

Corn land in Monmouth county, N J, 
is deep, rich, warm sandy loam. Ro- 
tation of crops is practiced so that a 
field is not planted to one crop oftener 
than once in four years. Another secret 
of success lies in the careful selection 
of seed. Only large ears from the 
thriftiest hills are selected. These are 
allowed to dry upon the uncut stalk, 
then the husks removed and hung in 
a dry place until spring. 

The land to be planted in sweet 
corn is covered with stable manure at 
the rate of 12 tons per acre, plowed 
deep, and then thoroughly pulverized 
with a harrow. It is then marked off 
2%x3 feet for the earlier and smaller 
varieties, and 3%x3% feet for the 
later and larger varietes. The first 
seeding is made about April 20, and 
plantings are continued up to July 10. 

Later plantings are made upon up- 
turned sod or a strawberry bed. In 
late planting the kernels are planted 
deeply, as it is believed they are less 
likely to be affected by dry weather. A 
handful of fertilizer is applied to each 
hill and mixed thoroughly with the 
soil to stimulate quick growth. One 
application of ground fish scrap, or 
two of nitrate of soda is also given 
the growing plant. 

As soon as the seedlings appear 
above the ground, a cultivator is run 
between the rows, and eultivation is 


continued untik the.tassels.appear. At 


American Agriculturist 


the last cultivation, crimson clover jg 
sown between the rows to furnish hu. 
mus and nitrogen for the crops of the 
following year. In hoeing and culti. 
vating sweet corn, great care is taken 
not to stir the soil too deeply. The 
fibrous roots form a network near the 
surface, and to cut them means to cut 
off trom the plant its supply of food 
and drink, We pull the ears for the 
market when they are in the 


thing to run between the rows for the 
handling of the ears as they are gath- 


ered. The ears are placed under the ” 


shade of a tree. 
touch them. 


The sun must not 
Late in the afternoon 


they are placed in sacks and hauled 7 


to the freight depot or local market. 
Growers expect 12,000 to 15,000 
marketable ears to the acre. The aver. 


age price is 1 cent an ear, after de- * 


ducting charges. Labor, fertilizers, etc, 
total about $40 an acre, which leaves 
us from $80 to $110 an acre profit. 
Besides, we have the nubbins and 


stover for live stock, which increases © 


the protfis about $15. 


Starting Bean Crop Right 


E. A, FLANSBUBGH, NEW YORK 





Please send me information on the 


kind of fertilizer for beans. w many 
beans of the pea variety do ou sow to 
the acre; how many Imperial and white 
kidney beans? What time is the best to 
sow them?—[Henry Gilbert, Erie Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Without doubt the best fertilizer to 
use is ordinary barnyard manure. 
Commercial fertilizer will take the 
place of the manure, but not com. 
pletely. In general, the best commer- 
fertilizer to use is one containing 220 
pounds nitrate of soda, 1000 pounds 
acid phosphate (16% phosphoric acid) 
and 160 pounds muriate of potash. 
This formula is out of the question on 
account of the prices caused by the 
European war. If manure 
you might obtain nitrogen from cal- 
cium cynamid or from sulphate of am- 
monia. The latter should be used two 
weeks before scoding as it is slowly 
available. 

Phosphoric acid may be supplied by 
the acid rock. Many farmers in 
Wyoming county, N Y, are using the 
rock at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre. Potash may be supplied by 
the use of wood ashes which have not 
been allowed to leach. The amount 


of peas and beans to sow to 
the acre varies from two to 
three pecks. White kidney beans 


require from five to six pecks for an 
acre. The last half of May is the best 
time to sow kidney beans. Pea beans 
are planted in central New York from 
June 5 to 20. 





Bush Fruits Are Set Early 


The New Jersey station recom< 
mends that raspberry and black- 
berry plants he set about 
feet apart in the row. Six fee. 
is the minimum distance between 
rows, and Blackcap raspberries and 
blackberries will often do better if the 
rows are 7 feet apart. Such strong 


growing varieties of blackberries as 
the Ewing Wonder or Black Diamond 
are easier to cultivate and handle 
when set ata minimum of 4 fect 
apart in the row. Dewberries are us- 
ually set with the rows 6 feet apart. 
Currants and gooseberries are set 4 
feet apart in the row, with 6 feet be- 
tween rows. 

Early planting of bush fruits is very 
important. 
broken off after starting, the second 
lot does not develop immediately and 
the plants therefore do not get a good 
start. The Blackcap raspberry re- 
quires more care in planting than the 
red raspberry or blackberry, because 
its roots are developed in a cluster, 
similar to those of the strawberry. All 
plants bearing root gall, a most de- 
structive disease, are thrown out. 





Turnip Rape Seed—From Argentine 
and Japan have been imported ap- 
proximately 200,000 pounds of turnip 
rape seed. Whether this has been im- 
ported to sell as winter rape, or for 
purposes of adulterating rape seed, 1 
not known; nevertheless, farmers aré 
cautioned to avoid the purchase and 
seeding of this seed. The seeds of 
turnip rape are smaller and have 4 
more deeply pitted surface than those 
of winter rape. When planted winter 
rape produces a definite stem with the 
leaves occurring along it at intervals. 
Turnip rape does not produce a deii- 
nite stem, the leaves all growing in «a8 
apparent whorl at the surface of the 
ground. The leaves of winter rap® 
are thick and succulent, while the 
leaves of turnip rape are thin, hairy 
pad bright green. 
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Losses in Planting Trees 
SAMUEL FRAZER, NEW YORK 


In some of our apple plantings the 
losses varied from 1 to 4%. In one case 
2000 were planted with the loss of 
but five trees, while in another when 
an attack of fireblight followed the 
season of planting the loss ran up to 
28%, for it was considered better to 
pull a tree out which was badly at- 
tacked and replant rather than try to 
make a new head. If the season is fa. 
vorable, growth will be more prompt, 
but whether favorable or not, if 
proper care is taken in planting and 
subsequent cultivation, a good stand 
can be secured with vigorous, healthy 
trees. 

The variation in the results secured 


_by different men with the same trees 


is remarkable. For instance, out of 
1,000 cherry trees shipped to various 
parties from one block, one man re- 
ported at the end of three years that 
out of 350 trees planted in the fall he 
had only 10 alive, most of them dying 
the first year. In this case there was 
a possibility that the fertilizer which 
had been put in the holes with the 
soil had been too much for the roots 
and caused the high mortality. The 
fertilizer should go on top of the land 
after the treeis planted, and if the 
soil is sandy loam it should not be ap- 
plied to heavily, otherwise, rain may 
wash it directly onto the roots and 
burn them, In some cases the men 
throwing it on the ground let it come 
on the trunks of the trees, scorching 
them. Some of our mixed goods con- 
taining acid phosphate or muriate of 
potash are marked offenders in this 
way. 

Another man who received 1000 of 
these trees at the end of three years 
reported seven missing and they were 
in a wet spot which he acknowledged 
he should have underdrained or not 
planted, In another case a man re- 
eeived 1600 and reported 60 missing at 
the end of three years. In 1600 
planted on our farm we had no loss, 
These plantings were in New York 
and New England. 

In another case of 5000 peach trees 
planted in New York in 1913 between 
May 18 and May 24, the planting was 
delayed, owing to difficulty in closing 
the contract for the purchase of the 
Jjand. The trees were on hand and 
heeled in. They had started to grow 
and some of them had leaves on when 
planted, so that conditions were ex- 
tremely unfavorable. In the case of 
some %-inch trees which had been 
jong delayed in transit, which were 
purchased in a southern state in order 
to secure one variety from the origi- 
nator, the mortality was high and con- 
tinued high into the second year, be- 
ing 58% in the first two years. It 
would have been better to have burned 
them in the first instance. The trees 
were too dry on arrival. Some local 
34-inch trees purchased had a much 
better record, and although they are 
of different varietics the comparisons 
are as follows: Southern grown 53% 
and local grown 12%. 

Success depends not only upon the 
trees being good, but also in the man 
knowing what to do with them when 
he receives them and doing it. If the 
trees are dry when received it is a 
good thing to throw them root and 
branch into water for 24 hours before 
planting. If frozen on arrival leave 
them in a cool place to thaw out slow- 


ly. When planting keep them from | 
drying out during the time they are | 


being moved round. Finally, don’t be 
afraid to tramp the soil round the 
roots; jump on it! 


Hints in Setting Out Trees 


The important thing in planting is 
to tramp the soil firmly around the 
roots of the tree. If planting in : 
tough clay it requires more care than 
in a sandy loam, for in the latter the 
fine particles of the soil trickle round 
the roots and the compacting is more 
easily accomplished; therefore, a little 
more time may be necessary in plant- 
ing in the former case than in the late 
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Care of Tree Fruits 
EAM UU ULL LULL 
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ter. Work may go on twice as fast 


ing a two-year-old tree may vary from 
1% cents in the one case to 4 or per- 
haps 5 cents in the other, even if 
labor be paid the same wages, 

One-year-old trées can be planted 
for less money than two-year-olds. 
The dynamiting of the holes increases 
the cost of planting, frequently 5 cents 
or even much more per hole, If ime 
properly done shortly before planting 
and a chamber be left under the tree 
roots. In such event the tree is apt 
to settle during the summer, 

The folly of attempting to plant 
trees or have a man plant them who 
does not appreciate the importance of 
the above mentioned facts was em- 
phasized during the past summer. An 
orchard was planted on land which 
the owner had been told should be 
underdrained. He believed, however, 
that by leaving it as it was he couid 
get rid of the surplus moisture and 
proceeded. The work was delayed be- 
cause the men said it was too wet to 


go on the field. The planting was then 
made late in May. At this time the 
land was baking. Since there was no 
surplus of fine soil the chunks of soil 
which had been allowed to dry out 
and were like small bricks, were 
thrown round the roots of the trees 
and some fine soil thrown on top. The 
fine soil was tamped a little. 

The result was a very high mortal- 
ity. In July, when inspection was made, 
it was quite easy to lift the trees out 
of their places by hand. It should be 
impossible to lift a tree out of its 
place by hand; in fact, if it be planted 
in a tub and the tree is picked up it 
should be possible to lift the tub and 
the soil by the tree trunk. In this case 
the folly of having men who did not 
appreciate the importance of doing 
the work right was emphasized. The 
soil was not fit to plant in any event. 





Paris Green Shortage 


Last week attention was called to the 
high level at which paris green is now 
selling wholesale; a year ago paris 
green sold at approximately 12 cents a 
pound, but it is very nearly three times 
that price. Manufacturers have les- 
sened the volume, yet believe that be- 
cause this commercial product is such a 
necessity, the demand will be as great, 
even though the price is higher. Grow- 
ers are wondering what to do under the 
circumstances, and if some substitute 
may be used for eating insects, The 
statements following are made by care- 
ful investigators and practical growers 
and suggest the line of procedure that 
will be followed this season.—[The 
Editor, : 


The use of calcium arsenate on ap- 
ples will take the place of arsenate of 
lead, in combination with bordeaux 
mixture and possibly lime-sulphur. 
With the latter, we must remember, 
that while usually no damage has fol- 
lowed, in some cases it has done 


9 


harm. Its use on the peach, accord. 
ing to evidence thus far attained, is 
not. satisfactory, and it cannot be 
safely substituted for arsenate of lead. 
For use on potatoes, it may be said 
that while the amount of evidence 
collected is small, such as has been 
obtained indicates that calcium arse- 
nate may be safely used, either in bor- 
deaux mixture or alone. From the 
chemical standpoint, this material ap- 
parently is just as safe for potatoes as 
is paris green and may be used as a 
substitute. It is probable that a larger 
dose will be required to get the sama 
results, because there is, pound for 
pound, actually less arsenic in it, and, 
because the arsenic which is in it, 
unit for unit, is probably less quick in 
its action.—[T. J. Headlee, New Jer- 
sey Station, 

In Ohio it is not the practice to use 
paris green in a spray with bordeaus. 
Paris green is used commonly with 
slaked lime for dusting the vines to 
control the beetles. In Wayne county 
some potato growers are saying to the 
druggists that they will not plant po- 
tatoes unless paris green is cheaper, 
or they think they will not. Prof 
Green has worked out a substitute fon 
paris green which is successful in po- 
tato spraying; namely, arsenite off 
soda. 

Our entomologist advises that in re- 
cent years best results have been Ob- 
tained by combining paris green and 
arsenate of lead in bordeaux mixture 
for potato beetles. The same combina. 
tion of the quicker acting and slowen 
acting arsenicals will be obtained by 
using one-half the recommended 
amounts of arsenite of soda and ar- 
senate of lead each in the bordeaux, 
spray. <A substitute for paris green 

[To Page 27.] 





















tire factory in the world. 


No, 63 


Lessen Your 
Road Tax 


VERY mile of road is a tax on 
your tires. Upon tire quality 
depends the amount of road 

tax your tires pay. 
give you *‘Most Miles per Dollar’’ 
—less tax—greater mileage. 
added value is due to Firestone 


Extras. Extra toughness, extra resili- 
ency,extra thickness of pure rubber tread. 


The new Firestone Tires with their red side walls 
and black treads give promise in appearance of 
the good service they will give in actual use. 


Quality alone—proven by “Most Miles per 
Dollar’’—has produced the demand that has 
made the Firestone plant the largest exclusive 


FREE OFFER. Send us your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress and the make of tires you are now using and we 
will send you, free, a waterproof tube bag. It will keep 
your extra inner tubes in good condition. Write today 
and ask also for free book, ‘‘Care and Repair of Tires,”? 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio — Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





Firestone Tires is 


This 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Feed For Eggs! 


Now is the time to make your layers 
produce—while the price of eggs is soaring. 





Edwards & Loomis Co.,344B No Elizabeth St., Chicago, tl, 
Also Manufacturers of the Famous Red Horn Dairy Feeds 














No More White Diarrhoea 


While poultry raisers all around her 
were losing their little chicks by the 
score, Mrs C. F. Gardner, of Oak Grove, 
Mich., never lost one last season from 
White Diarrhoea. Her experience, as 
quoted below, will be of great interest 
to those who have not yet found a way 
to prevent White Diarrhoea: 


**T have raised poultry for five years 
and have lost so many every year with 
White Diarrhoea, but I am glad at last 
I did not give up poultry raising, for I 
have found a sure treatment for White 
Diarrhoea and other diseases. Last 
year, I learned of the wonderful results 
others were obtaining from the use of 
Chictone, so I sent to The Wight Com- 
pany, Dept. 534, Lamoni, Iowa, (note 
the address carefully—Lamoni, Iowa). 
After using it I never lost another 
chick and raised considerably over 300. 
[ would not be without Chictone.’’— 
Mrs Chas. F’. Gardner, Oak Grove, Mich. 

Chictone gets results! Resolve TO. 
DAY that you will save YOUR chicks 
from White Diarrhoea. Chictone is 
guaranteed to save 90%. Your money 
back if not satisfied. There are lots of 
substitutes—but there’s only one Chic. 
tone. Beware of imitations. Chictone 
is NOT a poison. Made only at Lamoni, 
Iowa, by the The Wight Co. Do not 
confuse Chictone with other remedies 
referring to our address. Sold in 50c 
boxes—in tablet form only. Get the one 
and only Chictone—a positive Preven- 
tive for White Diarrhoea. Save all your 
chicks—delay is dangerous. Order to- 
day from 


THE WIGHT CO., DEPT. 534, LAMONI, IOWA. 








Where Can 
I Buy It? 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American  Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agqriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 








Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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Farm Poultry Yard 
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Champion Barred Rock 


The Barred Plymouth Rock hen No 
414 M, which made such a good per- 
formance record at the Maine station 
in her pullet year, has begun laying 
again in her second year, and bids fair 




















Rock 414 M 


to make a record which will equal, 
and possibly surpass that of her pullet 
year. As the record stands now, the 
bird is the highest laying hen of the 
Barred Plymouth Rock breed that has 
yet been produced, Hatched on May 
12, 1914, she laid her first egg on No- 
vember 4. In November she laid 11 
eggs. During December she laid 28 
eggs, January 2, February 25, March 
29, April 27, May 26, June 22, July 31, 
August 26, September 24, October 20, 
making a total of 29S eggs in the 
year. The longest continuous periods 
during which the bird laid an egg 
every day were from December 19 to 
January 19, or 32 days; March 11 to 
April 15, or 36 days; and July 1 to 
August 10, or 48 days. 

After the molt at the close of the 
pullet year she began laying again on 


Barred Plymouth 


January 30, 1916. She immediately 
started in at her old pace, laying 23 
eggs in February. She is continuing 
to lay now at the rate of about six 
eggs per week. She is the result of 
well planned and carefully executed 


breeding, and is of good size, weigh- 
ing 6.7 pounds at the end of her pul- 
let year. She came from high laying 
ancestry, all with high records. She 
represents the bringing together of 
different blood lines, each one of 
which ha: been highly bred for egg 
producing ability. 





Original Early Feeding System 
F. G, INGERSOLL, LORAIN COUNTY, O 
After losing a large percentage of 

baby chicks for several years, I origi- 

nated my own method of feeding. The 
first year I only lost five out of near- 
ly 100, and those were very weak 
ones, Their first feed is hard boiled 
eggs, those which are boiled long and 
slowly till perfectly mealy, and rolled 
oats. This is given in the proportion 


of three eggs to two quarts of oats, 


Increase this gradually up to three 
eggs to one quart oats. 

The first week a little commercial 
scratch feed is put in the litter, grad- 
ually adding cracked wheat, twice a 
week, instead of egg. I used liver, 


boiled perfectly done and rubbed fine, 
beginning with three tablespoonfuls to 
two quarts of oats, and increasing to 
one cup of the liver to one quart of 
oats. The egg was also rubbed fine 
when used, and occasionally the finely 
powdered shell added. Every day after 
the first few days, at least one feed 
was given of fine green clover leaves. 
The fowls were allowed all they would 


eat. No lawn cuttings or grass was 
ever given. 
I had fought white diarrhea for 


years. This year, their very first drink 
was water boiled and cooled, and 12 
drops of carbolic acid added to each 


pint of the boiled water. No other 
drink was given for 10 days; after 


that but once or perhaps twice a day 


for one week; .Notiope chi¢k diegiar | 


diarrhea under this treatment. 
method was followed for five 
weeks. After that almost any good 
feeding system will do. After the first 
five weeks practically all danger is 
over, with clean feed, pure water and 
sanitary quarters, plenty of grit and 
oyster shell, and room for exercise. 
Corn was only used when finely 
cracked, and very sparingly given with 
the cracked wheat. 


white 
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Heavy Breeds Lead Contest 
Cc. T, PATTERSON 

The hens in the national egg laying 
contest at Mountain Grove, Mo, made 
a good record in March, making the 
highest monthly record ever made at 
that place. The520hens laid 10,756 eggs 
or approximately 20.7 eggs each. One 
point which is very noticeable is the 
equal record made by many hens. In 
one pen of Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, all five hens laid 22 eggs each 
during the month, During March 142 
hens in the contest produced 24 or 
more eggs, while only 50 produced 12 
or less. This would indicate that a 
number of hens should make good 
records during the year. A White 
Plymouth Rock laid 31 eggs during 
March, which is an unusually long 
eycle. A pen of Black Orpingtons from 
Indiana won the cup for March by 
laying 186 eggs. 

TEN HIGH PEN BECORDS TO 


White Plymouth Rock, Washington..., 514 
Rhode Island Red, Missouri.........+-. 505 
Black Orpington, Indiana........+++++ - 481 
Barred Plymouth Bock, Missouri....... 470 
White Wyandotte, Michigan .....+.+.+. 448 
White Wyandotte, Missouri ..... oe 447 
White Leghorn, Washington .. - 446 
Oregons, Oregon - 439 
Rhode Island Red, low « 437 
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Troubled by Soft-Shelled Eggs 

I am bothered by my hens laying soft 
shelled eggs and eating them. Will you 
suggest a possible cause and remedy?— 
{H. E. Fouch, 

Soft shelled eggs are primarily due to 
the improper working of the egg-lay- 
ing organs. This often comes about be- 
cause the hen is not supplied with 
sufficient lime and mineral matter in 
her ration. Sometimes too a large 
supply of animal food will unduly ex- 
cite the organs, preventing them from 
their proper function. Overfeeding is 
another cause, When the cause is lo- 
cated, the remedy suggests itself. For 
overfeeding or overstimulation, supply 
20 to 50 grains epsom salts as a dose 
for the adult fowl and regulate the 
feeding methods. The medicine may 


be applied in tt drinking water or 
in the food. Exercise will take away 
the attention of the hens from the 


soft-shelled eggs. 





Frozen and Dricd Eggs—The mar- 
keting of frozen and dried eggs has 
developed into enormous proportions, 
The eggs ordinarily used in this trade 
are small or oversized eggs, or dirty, 
cracked or shrunken eggs, such as are 
known in the big markets as seconds. 
These eggs are not to be confused in 
any way with eggs which are unfit for 
human use. These should be rejected 
entirely or used for tanning purposes 


only. All eggs with bad odor s* uld 
be rejected absolutely. Eggs should 
be carefully candled before going to 


the breaking room. Breakers cannot 
work with too great rapidity because 
of the danger of dropping unfit 
with good ones before the breaker can 
detect the difference. In practice it is 
found, in order to prevent waste, and 
to insure good grading, that no more 
than three eggs should be broken In- 


eges 





to a cup before it is emptied. It has 
been found also that from 12 to 16 
eges a minute is as rapid work as can 
be done satisfactorily 

Breaks Egg-Eating Habit—I break 


hens from eating eggs by making a 
mash of bran and vinegar. Generally, 
one feed will break them of the trick. 
{Mrs L. E. Weeks, 

Water Glass Preserving—I wish 
every housekeeper knew about pre- 


serving eggs in water glass, The mgst ” 


American Agriculturist 








important thing is to be sure the eggs 
are perfectly fresh before preserving. 
It is best to have infertile eggs if pos- 
sible. To 15 gallons water that has 
been boiled and cooled, I stir in 
one gallon water glass. After thor- 
oughly mixing, I pour the solution in- 
to clean vessels and place in a cooi, 
well ventilated room. When ready to 
receive the eggs, which should bo 
gathered twice a day if possible, 
enough solution is used to cover the 
eggs. Water is added from time to 
tinie to make up for evaporation. 
Water glass costs about $1 a gallon at 
any drug store. This amount makes 
enough solution to store 1200 eggs. I 
have a poultry plant and sell fresh 
eggs and eggs for hatching.—[M. F. 

Male to Females—The following 
ratio of male to females may be ex- 
pected to produce fertile eggs under 
average conditions: Small breeds such 
as Leghorn, one male to 10 or 15 fe- 
males, medium sized breed such as 
Plymouth Rock and Rhode Island 
Red, one male to eight or 10 females, 
and heavy breeds like Brahma, one 
male to six or eight females. The ac- 
tivity of the individual male is, o£ 
course, a governing factor. 
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Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 
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Lime for Alfalfa 

York subscriber asks that 
piece in alfalfa. He seeded 
last summer and the alfalfa looked 
real good last fall. He top-dressed 
with manure during the early part o£ 
winter, but this spring he notices quite 
a good deal of sour grass coming up. 
He thinks the soil needs lime and asks 
if it can be broadcasted this spring. If 
so, how much, what kind and when. 

There is this about alfalfa: Et ob< 
jects to growing in sour soils. If thera 
is an abundance of plant food in tha 
soil, the alfalfa will grow for a time. 
Nevertheless there will be few, if anys 
tubercles developing on the roots. 
These legume bacteria largely refuse 
to work in acid soils, and if the bac< 
teria,do not work, then there will be 
no nitrogen-gathering agents pulling 
nitrogen out of the air, and storing it 
in the soil for either the alfalfa cropor 
other crops coming after it, 

Lime is the only practical § soil 
amendment to use for correcting acid« 
ity. It would have been far better to 
have used this lime last summer be- 
fore the alfalfa was seeded. That a 
good deal of sour grass is observed is 
a pretty sure indication that the soil 
is acid. I have, time and again, added 
lime to alfalfa, but not with the same 
results as when the lime is added be- 
fore seeding. It is worth trying to sce 
whether the lime applied on top of 
the alfalfa right away will sweeten 


A New 
about a 


the soil. 
I suggest the use of slaked lime at 
the rate of 1000 pounds to the acre on 


the less acid portions and as high as 
2000 pounds to the acre on the por- 
tions evidently very acid. I first would 
apply the lime just as soon as it could 
be obtained, put it on before a rain, 
then disk it in if the growth is not too 
great, and wait for the rain to carry 
the lime down into the soil to do its 
work. In case a crust of lime is left 
back after the rain, running a peg:- 
tooth harrow over it to break it up, 
will do no injury. Some people are 
afraid to disk an alfalfa field, 
but if properly done, so as to split the 
crowns and not to cut them off, thse 
disking is an advantage. 
Fertilizing Alfalfa 

Another alfalfa beginner, this one ia 
Pennsylvania, wants to know what 
fertilizer to use on a three-acre patcl 


of alfalfa, His field was in potatoes 
two years ago, then seeded that Au- 
gust to alfalfa. It went through the 
first winter in fine shape and yielded 


satisfactorily last year. Now he thinks 
some fertilizer is required. 

There is nothing better than stable 
manure with some acid phosphate and 
bone meal to reinforce it. In case 
stable manure is not available, thea 
double up on acid phosphate and 
bone meal. It is out of the question 
to think of potash, although alfalfa 
fancies potash with great relish. Af- 
falfa really feeds quite heavily 
on this element. The high price 
of potash makes this substance alto- 
gether out of the question, hence acid 
phosphate and bone meal can be used 
and both are old-tried, reliable feed« 


’ ott Fein a [To, Page 15,] 
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Cattle Feeders’ Meeting 


PROF W. H. TOMHAVE, STATE COLLEGE 


The second annual Pennsylvania 
eattle feeders’ meeting was held at 
state college April 12. The results of 
the past winter’s experiments were 
studied. In the forenoon arf informal 
program was carried out in the new 
stock judging pavilion, at which va- 
rious phases of the cattle feeding in- 
dustry were discussed by members of 
the college staff and other men inter- 
ested in beef production. In the after- 
noon the various lots of cattle were 
inspected and the results of the exper- 
iment discussed. 

Seven lots of cattle were fed during 
the past year to determine the best 
method of feeding for Pennsylvania 
and eastern conditions, Two lots of 
heavy cattle were fed to get a com- 
parison of the feeding value of mo- 
lasses when substituted as part of the 
ration in place of corn. Five pounds 
of molasses per head, daily, were fed 
to the cattle in Lot 1 to take the place 
of an equal amount of corn in Lot 2. 
It was found that somewhat higher 
daily gains were made by the cattle 
receiving molasses, but that at the 
prevailing price it was not profitable 
as a source of carbohydrates. The ex- 
periment shows, however, that. cattle 
receiving molasses will consume a 
larger amount of roughage per day 
than those not receiving molasses. The 
results of the experiment in this lot 
are in keeping with those of previous 
years, indicating a place for molasses 
as an appetizer for cattle, especially 
when a large amount of roughage is 
being fed. 

Five other lots of handy weight 
eattle were fed to determine the value 
of different rations in fattening cattle. 
Some very striking results were ob- 
tained in some of these lots, especially 
where corn silage formed a major 
part of the entire roughage used. Lot 
1 received a ration made up of feeds 
commonly fed where no silage is used. 
This lot received a grain mixture of 
three parts corn meal and one part 
bran, mixed with hay and corn stover. 
This combination was fed throughout 
the entire period. The cost of making 
a hundred pounds of gain in this lot 
during the first 56 days was $9.73 as 
compared to $5.60 in Lot 2 where corn 
silage and cottonseed meal were fed. 
This ration proved very expensive as a 
feed for the entire period when com- 
pared to the other rations fed. The 
value of the cattle in this lot at the 
close of the experiment was not as 
high as some of the other lots as in- 
dicated by the summary table. The 
margin necessary to break even was 
higher in this lot than in any of the 
yther lots. 

All the other lots received roughage 
only during the first 56 days and sup- 
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plemented with 2% pounds of cotton- 
seed meal per 1000 pounds live weight, 
except that Lot 3 received alfalfa hay 
in addition to the corn silage and re- 
ceived cottonseed meal at no time 
during the experiment. Grain was 
added to all lots during the last 84 
days of the experiment, with the ex- 
ception of Lot 6, which received corn 
silage, al they would consume, and 3% 
pounds of cottonseed meal per head, 
daily. This lot made the highest dairy 
gain, requiring the smallest margin to 
pay for the cost of feed. The cattle 
were sold in the lot within 5 cents of 
the best lot rated at $8.85 per hundred 
pounds. Lot 3, which received the al- 
falfa hay as a source of protein, was 
the poorest lot of cattle, lacking the 
condition and finish of some of the 
other lots. 

The results of these experiments 
brings out the advantage and impor- 
tance of corn silage as a feed for beef 
production. The cattle were valued by 
a commmission merchant from the 
Pittsburgh stock yards. The entire lot 
of cattle were sold to a dressed beef 
company of Altoona, Pa. 





Buying Pure-Bred Hogs 

H. B. MARPENDING, YATES COUNTy, N Y 

Many inquirers expect to buy young 
sows of fall farrow, registered, for $10 
each, when as a matter of fact those 
animals if sold by the pound for 
pork in the market would bring $13 
e.ch. I had an illustration of this 
a tew days ago. A breeder residing 
in the south had quite a bit of cor- 
respondence with us regarding a 
young gilt that was born September 1. 
At the time of our correspondence, 
April 10, he thought it was an outrage 
that we should ask over $20 for her 
and expressed the same sentiment re- 
garding some September and October 
boars we quoted him. Now within the 
week, or on April 13, we sold this 
September 1 gilt to a Kansas cus- 
tomer and when crating her, weighed 


here. She weighed just 295 pounds, 
in breeding rig. New pork was worth 
at that time here at home 8 cents a 
pound. She would have brought at 
the market, therefore, $27. The boars 
which were the subject of corre- 
spondence was born October 10. This 
man wrote us that he could buy all 
the good boars of that age he wanted 
at $20. Now, just for fun we 
weighed this boar and then weighed 
a boar born September 18 that we 
had corresponded about. This was 
on April 10. The October 10 boar 
weighed 243 pounds and the Septem- 
ber 18 boar weighed 305 pounds. Now 
you see we might much better have 
castrated them when pi; na ived 
all expense of advertising and corre- 
spondence, because if made into bar- 


[To Page 15.] 
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Like a Brick with a Peg at Each Corner 


This is a Duroc-Jersey boar of unusual strengih and conformation. 
Note the strong, broad back, the deep sides and the well-filled ham. A 
type many a farmer would Jike to own. ‘ eS 
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BAG or so of French's 

Portland Cement—some 

of the clean sand and gra- 
vel, or broken stone found on 
most every farm and you 
can make anything that you 
have in mind—walks, floors, 
troughs, silos, cisterns, fence 
posts, buildings, foundations 
and walls or roofs. 


'  French’s 
Portland Cement 


makes the best and cheapest building material that can 
be used, and it is everlasting. Make the next thing 











you build out of concrete. 

Ask our Engineering Department for advice before 
you begin. Our experts will give you full information 
and will save you money when building or repairing. 
This service is FREE to anyone wanting information 
regarding cement construction. 


This round trade mark in yellow 




















and black on every bag. Look 
for it. 
Samuel H. French & Co. a 
Dept. C Philadelphia 
Established 1844 
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f Buy early and Fj 
save money. 






__ Guaranteed 
Jor life of machine. 


and state if you intend to buy this year, 
wiil save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152, Springfield, Ohio 


We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by al size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H. P. 


Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 


Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 


Write for Our Special Proposition Today F 
Early orders 





DEATH TO HEAVES 
NEWTON’S “ersisivtnee Core” 
Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 


Thres cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 






Standard Vete rinary Remedy tor Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 


61.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, | 
THE NEWTON REMEDY O©0., Toledo, Ohio | 





Save Silo Money 


ET the truth about silos and silage. 
Get our proposition and learn how 
you can own an 


INDEANA 


Pay for it out of what it saves on feed bills. 
There is no time limit to our guarantee. 
Write today for Free Catalog. 
Address nearest office. 

THE INDIANA SILO CO., 640 Union Bldg.Anderson,Ind. 


Kenens City, Mo. Pe Moines, Ia. Fort Srorth, Tex. 
640 Exchange Bidg. 640 Indiana Bidg. 640 Live Btock Bidg. 





















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated 
‘on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and pee 
4 manent ladder are some of the unusual features.. The 
WWTERAATIONAL SHO CO., 112 Main $t.,” LINESYRLE, PA, 
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The original and the up-to-date | 





Attests Unadilla Superiority 





The practical construction of Unadilla Silos from 
best materials met the approval of H. P. Hood & 
Sons and two were installed on their famous Che 
Hill Farm, Beverly, Mass. Sixteen Unadillas erected 
on N, Y. State Agr. Farm within five years. Ever 
Borden Experiment Farm has its Unadilla. U. 
Govt. uses several and scores of county farms from 
Maine to Mexico. The Unadilla works wonders with 
cornstalks, 
terms, 


UNADILLA SILO CO., BOX B, UNADILLA, N. ¥. 


Write today for catalog, prices an@ 
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| What do you want 
'to know 

about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures? The best methods of planting, cubi- 
vating, harvesting and utilizing all Field, Orchaadll 
and Garden Crops, Feedihg Crops, Feeding Axt 


mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject perta 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “‘progressive farmer™ who desires up-to-date 
reliable information along the lines of his chosen 
business will find our standard agricultural reference 
books of inestimable value. These $ abou 
in helpful suggestions and valuable information 

y answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day 
j They are books that the beginner needs and the 
successful farmer follows. 


Catalog Free ievtaich Susie” 120 pape aa 


ances, gutaiping Rs descriptions vol unwed SQ 
This wit be anailed on egplicaics. Tt 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York,2 % 


*Mention “<A &> A¥Vhen> You: Write. + 
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Live Stock Interests 
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Credit to the Dog 


Sheep, to the contrary, the farm dog 
Pemains a great asset. On the front 
cover of this issue appears the picture 
of a type of helper and loyal friend 
which will make any farm more at- 
tractive and profitable. 

No farm animal is more intelligent 
nor more watchful of his master's 
welfare. Their affection is only ex- 
ceeded in the human race—and not 
always there. Many dogs are safer 
and better playmates of the children 
than the usual associates. They will 
brave hunger and death in their loy- 
alty to protect the master, his family 
or his property. A little patient train- 
ing at the proper time will make them 
valuable helpers in running errands, 
watching stock, going after the cows, 
etc, 

True stories showing the loyalty, 
service and affection of dogs 
would fill several volumes. The 
public should be taught that a 
mongrel dog unfed, unhoused and 
beyond control of a master is as 
much a menace as wolves and bears 
were in earlier days. Dog wardens 
are not doing their duty to let curs 
run wild without license tags. An 
owner who does not think enough of 
his dog to pay the small tax, should 
have none. Having one he is sure to 
abuse it and develop the class of dogs 
that are doing nine-tenths of the dam- 
age. Full credit to the good dog, well 
fed and well mastered. 





Spring Care of Sheep 


H. E, TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, 0 

During April sheep require more at. 
tention than later when on full pas- 
ture. Some days I allow the sheep to 
run on rye or blue grass. Bran and 
alfalfa hay are fed every day and 
while sheep often are inclined to re- 
fuse dry feed it is better for them and 
much better for the pasture. I keep 
them up enough of the time to induce 
a keen appetite. Spring is a season 
of annoyance by parasites, both exter- 
mal and internal. I have had very lit- 
tle trouble in this way. Formerly the 
flock was infested with ticks, but dip- 
ping has sclved that problem. I use 
plenty of tobacco mixed with salt, 
which is kept before them at all times. 
Sheep are not wholly averse to to- 
bacco and their appetite for nicotine 
seems to increase after they have 
learned to use it. I have never seen 
the slightest indication of unhealth- 
iness, and whether true or not much 
of the credit, is given to tobaco, which 
is a specific for almost all parasites, 
including the dreaded intestinal 
nodule. 

Late in April or early in May our 
sheep are sheared, a warm time being 
selected. It is a good rainy day job 
if sheep have been kept dry. My sheep 
are sheared at so much a head by a 
machine, and who 
does custom work. After the sheep 
are sheared they are not allowed out 
in cold or rainy weather, as the same 
would be dangerous and inhuman. 
Dogs are especially rapacious during 
the early spring,’ and for this reason 
our sheep are always put in barn or 
other inclosure at night for’ safe 
keeping. They are so gentle and obe- 
dient that it is little trouble to corral 
them. 

I am always somewhat discouraged 
when I hear of those who raise so 
many lambs to the number of ewes, I 
would like to know how they doit. I 
have never been able to get more than 
one lamb to the ewe'on an average, 
some of course raising two and as 
many others none. I have seen ac- 
counts of an average of 1% to the 
ewe, but surely the breed is more 
prolific than the Shropshires, or the 
owners know better how to control 
breeding, losses, etc. As long as our 
ewes retain their flesh under regular 
conditions of feed they are kept in the 
flock, but when they show bad mouths 
and angular indications of age they 





are segregated and given special feed 
until ready for the butcher, 

Our sheep are not given the use of 
fields which are in the regular crop 
rotation. They feed so exclusively on 
the tender center of clover and tim- 
othy that they greatly damage them. 
Accordingly, they are kept mainly on 
permanent pasture areas consisting 
principally of blue grass, which is 
compartively hardy and unsusceptible 
to injury. They are very useful in 
establishing and maintaining a blue 
grass sward in out-of-the-way places 
and as trimmers of our house resi- 
dence yards, two of which contain 
some three acres, they are indispen- 
sable. They keep down practically all 
undesirable growth including plantain, 
and enable grass to thrive. 

Our sheep double in value yearly. A 
ewe worth $5 to $8, according to 
market fluctuations, will produce a 
lamb; and this lamb with the wool 
will bring as much more. I estimate 
that the amount of dry feed necessary 
to keep a 1000-pound steer will keep 
20 ewes. When on pasture, while the 
proportion is not so favorable, it 
shows a marked preference for sheep 
in dollars of gain. 





Last Year’s Cattle Profits 

N. L. SCHEIN, PICKAWAY COUNTY, O 

My 1915 experience was not very 
satisfactory. Several causes entered 
into the handling of cattle which 
tended to make the profits seem small. 
The foot and mouth epidemic having 
disarranged the transportation of 
stock cattle the buyer was obliged to 
take any kind he could find and the 
cost price was almost prohibitive. An- 
other cause for the price condition 
was the killer competition for light 
cattle ever since the European war 
commenced. Another handicap. was 
too much rain. It would be just as 
reasonable to expect a man to get fat 
eating watermelons as to expect @ 
steer to make a good gain on the 
overgrown, washy and sometimes 
moldy grass ,which we had in 1915. 
When it came to the corn finish the 
same condition prevailed, the corn be- 
ing overgrown as to fodder and cob 
and lacking in oil content in the grain. 

On June 5, 1915, I sold three cows 
at 6 cents a pound for $226.50, and 
two heifers at 7 cents a pound for 
$115.85. I think this was the most sat- 
isfactory deal I made, as the cows and 
heifers were on the cull order. [| 
started the year 1915 with five steers 
which I carried over from 1914, and 
on February 16 I bought seven steers 
for $55.25 each, average weight about 
700 pounds, nearly 8 cents a pound. 
These were good stuff, On March 11 
I bought a steer which weighed S95 
pounds at 7 cents a pound, a very 
common kind of a steer. 

I turned the 18 cattle on grass 
about April 25, 1915. They averaged 
about 800 pounds each and they did 
well until the rainy Season com- 
menced about June 1. After that the 
gain was not satisfactory. On May 3511 
boug ht two steers at 7% cents a 
pound These were very good cattle. 
On July 10 I bought three steers that 
weighed 920 pounds each for $205. 
These were common, Now, out of this 
conglomeration running from three of 
my own raising which were show 
steers down the list from good to very 
common, I had 18 catttle which on 
August 18 averaged 1025 pounds. The 
which I had pastured from 
April 25 until August 138 gained about 
20 pounds each which returned about 
$4 a month on pasturing. One steer 
was good enough, but [I had bought 
some of them in the summer and the 
period of pasturing being shorter, my 
gains were smaller on them. 

I now began feeding the cattle some 
old corn until September 5, when I 
began to give them some new corn. 


steers 


They also had all of the clover and 


timothy pasture which they cared to 


eat, but the grass was very poor qual- 
ity on account of too much rain. I did 


P oey) a net profit of $S17. 
p 


give her regular exercise. 


not give them any alfalfa grass or 
hay. The corn was not good cattle 
corn. It was overgrown, making from 
70 to 80 bushels, 68 pounds to the 
bushel to the acre. The catttle simply 
would not eat enough of it to make 
large gains the average for the feed- 
ing period being ~!. pounds a day. 

I had 31 hogs following the cattle. 
The hogs did well, gaining about 1% 
pounds a day for the feeding period, 
but the market broke and I had to sell 
them for $6.35 a hundred, which did 
not leave much profit at the price of 
corn. 

My figures in recapitulation are: 
Sold December 9 18 cattle, 23,290 
pounds at $7.75 a hundred with $12 
off on one steer, $1793: 31 hogs, 7900 
pounds at $6.35 a hundred, $502. This 
made the total of $2295. The 18 cattle 
weighed 18,450 pounds and cost at 7% 
cents a pound, $1337, and the 31 hogs, 
weighing 3500 pounds at 8 cents a 
pound $140. The total cost was $1478, + 
The net 

rofit divided by 1200 bushels of corn 
consumed gives 68 cents a bushel as 
the price realized for the corn. This 
is not a big price, but I can stand it, 
especially when I take into considera- 
tion what a great deal of fertility is 
left on the farm. And I am going to 
try to do better every year. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


Can you tell me how to prevent a cow 
from sucking herself.—[J, C., Ohio. 

The most satisfactory method of 
prevention is to secure a close-fitting, 
strong leather halter and fill the nose 
band with long spikes, especially over 
the top of the nose. These should be 
pointed enough to cause irritation, but 
not wound seriously. Smearing the 
teats in the morning with fish oil or 
other bad-tasting substance might be 
sufficient in this case. 

Lymphangitis 

I have an old mare that has always 
been in good health, but one morning 
recently one of her hind legs was badly 
ow — and very sore.—f[ L., New 

or 


This is lymphangitis, brought on by 


too much feed and too little exercise. 


t would suggest a dose of pure raw 
linseed oil one quart and two ounces 


of turpentine well mixed, on an empty 


stomach in the morning. Bathe leg 
with hot water and when dry paint 
with tincture of iodine. Take away 
all grain but bran in the form of a 
mash, and as soon as she can travel 
When she 
is not being used it will be well to 
take away all grain but bran, as this 


trouble is liable to reoccur, 


Retention of Afterbirth 

My cows are well fed and cared for 
and seem to be in good condition. What 
makes them retain the afterbirth?—[E. 
Cc. P., New York. 

The cause of retention of the after- 
birth is very often of a local nature; 
that is, there is something wrong with 
the individual, either some trouble 
with the uterus or the animal is low in 
vitality, or in some cases not properly 
fed. I would suggest that a little oil 
meal be fed to those with calf, replac- 
ing half of the cottonseed meal with 
it in your ration, and give the salt as 
you have been doing. 

Growth in Teat 

[I have a cow with a lump the size 
of a pea in udder at base of teat, It 
seems to be more or less free and gets 
down into the teat and stops the flow of 
milk. What can be done for it?—[A, G 
O., Maryland. 

This is a difficult case to prescribe 
for, as any attempt to remove it, at 
least while giving milk, would result 
in a serious inflammation and perhaps 
the loss of the quarter. I would sug- 
gest that the quarter be well rubbed 
at each milking, and perhaps the 
growth will eventually disappear. 


Bitter Milk 


IT have a cow that has been giving 
bitter milk for some months, both at 
pasture and in stable, She has. been 
fresh now two weeks and the milk is 
unfit for use.—[G, T., Pennsylvania. 


Bitter milk is sometimes seen in 
cows that have been milking fora 
long time, especially just before com- 


ing in In this case, however, it is 
probably caused by bacteria which 
have gotten into the milk _ vessels, 
churn, etc [ would suggest thor- 


oughly washing all milk utensils with 
hot water and a strong soap powder, 
and after rinsing in clean, cold water 
seald with boiling water. This should 
be done every day. The grain ration 
should have corn meal and middlings 
besides the bran. Give her in feed 
once a day a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter, and keep salt where she can get 
it at will. 





American Jersey Cattle Club—The 
48th annual meeting of this breeders’ 
club will be held at the A.aerican Jer- 
sey cattle. clubhouse, 324 West 23d 
street, New York city, on Wednesday, 
May 3, 1916, at 11 o’clock. R. M. Gow 


American Agriculturist 
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STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that it is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANGE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Beokiets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - ~« MICHIGAN 











The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold und tiv arantee since 1396— 
your money retunded if it fails. First 
write for a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It describes Lump Jaw and explains how 
Piecing’ 4 ‘Actinoforra i is to be used. A book of 
192 , containing 67 illustrations a3 infor- 
mation -¥ almost two hu: cts per- 
taining to horses and cattle. We it 
to be the best book of Cy? kind ever 
tebe givenaway. Durable leatherette 
FLEMING i Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 








is secretary. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 






Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It. is a 






‘SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 M Frea. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 





| TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER R*3 


“when if rains , te. i 


A. J. Towss Co. 











GANITARY, CHEAP 


’ 29 BROADWAY, WH. ¥. 


WRITE FOR LOW Prices 
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by producing in seven consecutive 

Freight Rates on Milk days 493 pounds milk containing 
Last week in New York city the slightly over 23 pounds fat. She 


Interstate commerce commission took 
testimony regarding freight rates on 
hauling milk from producing centers 
to the metropolis market. These 
hearings are continued ,this week in 
Philadelphia. The Interstate com- 
merce commission has been studying 
the situation in different parts of the 
country. Back a few weeks ago hear- 
ings were held in Boston. The prob- 
lem is not one dealing with cost of 
producing milk or whether farmers 
are obtaining just prices or even 
whether consumers are paying what 
they should for a high grade food 
product. Not even is it the ques- 
tion whether the board of health has 
regulations that are just or unreason- 
able. The problem simply is to ascer- 
tain whether railroads are receiving 
too little, just enough or more than 
they should receive for carrying milk. 


Milk dealers and producers hold 
that milk rates are unjustly high. 
They contend that milk trains pro- 


duce a great deal more revenue pro- 
portionate to investment and cost of 
operation than passenger trains or 
other freight trains. They hold, for 
instance, that in New York city pas- 
senger terminals have been erected 
at immense costs, while,for the milk 
traffic the simplest and most inex- 
pensive terminal facilities have been 
provided. They figure on basic 
charges that milk pays a higher toll 
than does passenger or other forms of 
freight. Milk shippers therefore in- 
Bist that freight rates should be 
lessened or else the dealers will be 
compelled to charge consumers a 
higher price for milk. Dealers de- 
clare that the restrictions imposed 
upon dealers and producers by the 
board of health of New York city are 
more rigid than in any other city or 
town in the country. Railroad officials 
in testifying declared that if freight 
rates were lowered on milk that 
milk trains could not be operated. 

Unfortunately for the producer, the 
testimony brought out does not defi- 
nitely define the railroad costs in milk 
charges. Questions asked of those 
testifying and the answers produced 
often were elementary or flippant and 
did not generally get downto the bottom 
to ascertain really whether freight 
rates on milk were justifiable or not. 
One railroad man on being asked to 
define milk and cream stated that 
cream is a luxury and milk a neces- 
4 sity. That is as clear as he could dis- 
¢ tinguish or define what these prod- 
ucts were. He insisted that because 
cream was a luxury the shipping rate 
should be much higher than the 
freight rate on milk. The purpose of 
the hearing in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and in other places 
where similar hearings will be held is 
to study the milk shipping problem 
carefully so that the Interstate com- 
merce commission can more definitely 
make recommendations regarding 
freight rates in different sections on 
milk. It will be several weeks before 
these hearings are ended and likely 
several months before the commission 
reaches conclusions as to what method 
and system should be adopted for fix- 
ing freight rates for the hauling of 
milk. The hearing was attended by 
dealers and railroad men for the most 
part. W. H. Dana, president of New 
York dairyman’s association in his 
testimony showed that certain 
points intrastate rates on milk were 
much less for the same distance than 
interstate shipments originating in 
New York and later sold in New 
York city. He showed also that on 
some roads commuting passenger 
rates were fixed at the same charge 
as the rate of a can of milk over the 
same distance. 
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Record for Two-Year-Old—tThe Hol- 
stein heifer Fairview Korndyke Pie- 


tertje 252940 has broken the record 
for fat production'in the junior two- 
year class of the seven-day division, 








freshened at the age of two years, 22 


days. Her sire is Rag Apple Korndyke 
Sth 73416; her dam is Colantha Pie- 
tertje 53800, She was bred by E. H. 
Dolla r of New York, and is now 
owned by Oliver Cabana, Jr. in the 
junior two-year class of the seven-day 
division she displaces Beauty Girl 





Auto-Oiled 


and 


place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 


you 


IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 
Write for Felder-Hanger. ft telle all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 


AERMOTOR CO., 1109 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO @ as 


which needs repienishing only once @ year. 


Windmill 
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climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 
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an abundance of water. i 


meters and Easy- To- Build-Up Towers. 
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Pontiac Segis 229260, whose record for 
seven’ days is 507.4 pounds milk con- 
taining 22.905 pounds fat. If computed 
on the 80% basis the equivalent butter 
thus credited to Fairview Korndyke 
Pietertje would amount to 28.75 
pounds. 





Co-operative Shipping 

When two or three parties ship hogs 
together how should they figure up when 
they have hogs of different weight?— 
(Cc. C. M. 

If these hogs are of approximately 
the same grade so that they sell at 
about the same price per pound, this is 
simple. Weigh the individual lots of 
hogssent bythe different men. Payeach 
man his proportion according to the 
weight he furnished. If the hogs are 
of different grades so that they sell at 
a different price per pound, it is nec- 
essary to keep tab on the animals 
that you pay each man for the grade 
of hogs he has furnished well 
for the number of pounds. This neces- 
sitates some sort of marking on the 
animals which you can put on with 


sO 


as as 




















paint. 


















of experience at once on the farms of if 


Western Canada and Ontario 


To replace the young farmers who have 
enlisted for the war. Good wages and 
full season’s work assured. 
There is no danger or possibility 
of Conscription in Canada. 
References required from all applicants. For special 
railway rates and other information apply to 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENT 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 








Buying Pure-Bred Hogs 
{From Page 11.] 


rows they would have brought on 


April 10, respectively $21.60 and $27. 
Let us make a suggestion to pro- 


spective customers. If you have any 
doubt that you will not get your 
money’s worth when you buy pure- 
bred swine of any breeder, when we 
or anyone else writes you that boars 
six and eight months old weigh 240 
to 320 pounds in breeding condition, 
and you have some doubt about it or 
about the value of the animal, just sit 
down and write that breeder that you 
have deposited in such a bank, your 
own bank, so much money, the pur- 
chase price of the animal or animals; 
send to the breeder a statement or 














indorsement upon your letter of the 
cashier of the bank that such is the 
fact. Then request such breeder to 
send the animal upon approval. 








GOOD WORK 


Proper Food Makes Marvelous 
Changes 


Providence is sometimes credited 
with directing the footsteps by so sim- 
ple a way as the reading of a food 
advertisement. 

A lady in Mo. writes, “I was com- 
pelled to retire from my schoo) teach- 
ing because I was broken down with 
nérvous prostration. 

“¥ suffered agony in my back and 
was in a dreadfully nervous condition, 
irritable, with a dull, heavy headache 
continually, had no appetite and could 
searcely digest anything. I was_un- 
able to remember what I read and 


\ WW: R HARRISON & CO, Dept. G, Massillon, Ohio. | 
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42 Famous Tornado Silos 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
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| il Hit! FARMERS and DAIRYMEN: Write for our SPECIAL \ 
EIT OFFER on ABSOLUTELY BONE DRY Oregon Fir Silos. | 

| ] " We save you money on HIGHGRADESILOS. No KNOTS. 
Extra Heavy TONGUES and GROOVES, More HOOPS, 

lil Mit More DOORS, and most convenient and AIR TIGHT | 
HIRES ©=DOOR SYSTEM on the market. | 

















Safety Anchor System Free 


We have made the TORNADO for vears and our Silos speak 
for themselves. 























Write now for our special early offer. 




















A SOLID 
new, well made, og be q 
skimming separator $15.95. 
warm or cold milk; making 


light cream. 
vel; easily clea: 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. 


Whether dairy is large or small write for 
bandsome free catalog 


AMERICAN 
Box 405 










NEW BOOK NOW READY 


Eéés and | 
Poultry 


By W. 3. BROWN 


PROPOSITION to send 
perfect 

Skims 
heavy or 
_— ia @ sanitary mar- 





Most books on poultry keeping emphasize 
but one side of the business—the silver Hning 
of the cloud—but the cloud itself is left to 
the imagination or kept in the background. 
The idea become prevalent that poultry 
keeping is an easy, pleasant way for anybo 
to earn a living, in this book the author 
has shown all sides of the business as a 
young man will find them, and the impartial 


estern 
om western points. 
e988: 


SEPARATOR CO, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


statements will help the young man who in- 
clinestoward poultry to make a correct decision. 


The author has addressed poultry beginners 





was, of course, unfit for my work. 


“One day, as if by providence, I 
read the testimonial of a lady whose 
Symptoms were much the same as 
mine, and she told of how Grape-Nuts 
food had helped her, so I concluded 
to try it. 

“I began with Grape-Nuts, a little 
fruit, and a cup of Postum. I steadily 
improved in both body and mind. 
Grape-Nuts has done more for me 
than all the medicine I have ever 
taken. I am now well again and able 
to do anything necessary in my work. 

“My mind is clearer and my body 
stronger than ever before,” “There’sa 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








who have @ limited amount of capital and 
experience, and to whom the operation of 
plants of several thousand fowls is of no 
interest further than es an illustration of the 
magnitude of the business. Beginners, how- 
ever, cannot start with such plants, and must 
of necessity start in a way commengurate 
with their experience and capital For such 
the author has selected from the experience 
that cost him so dearly a simple, definite 
plan which will be @ safe guide ta the novice, 
saving him the inevitable experiment re- 
sulting from the perusal of numerous books. 

In the development of this plan, unusual 
attention is given to the small but important 
from hatching time to the time the 
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details, 


produce is marketed. The chapters on Selee- 


Pe epererwess: | 
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4 tion of a Location, Egg Crates, Don’ts 
pa ny ra a & Sr on Learned from Experience, gh ey ge that 
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in $64.75 , on Marketing the Eggs, will foun great 
Sow oe on erfif book pt bargaina + value to the young poultryman, 
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WM. GALLO Profusely illustrated. 5%x7% inches. 150 
. LOWAY. Pros.. pages. Substantially bound in cloth. Price, 


WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
3 Station 


net, 75 cents. 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. New York : 
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+ Notes from Keystone State 

q CYRUS T. FOX 

t The “boy scouts” have shown their 
‘usefulness this spring in assisting fire 
imarshals to fight forest fires. There 
ywere more than a dozen such fires in 
feastern and central Pennsylvania dur- 
jing April, and farm property was 
threatened. Strong *-inds, at times 
prevailing with great force, caused 
several of the fires to spread over 
wide areas. Unfavorable weather 
delayed farm operations this spring. 
Corn planting will be later than usual. 
Plowing, harrowing and _ otherwise 


. preparing the soil are now in progress, 


Thousands of fruit trees are being 
this spring. 
Many peach orchards are being set 
out, notwithstanding the low prices 
Obtained for peaches last year. Pre- 
¢autions against fire blight are being 
taken by orchardists, and for. that 
veason efforts will be made to con- 
trol. the aphids. While there has not 
been sufficient experimental work on 
these forms of leaf and plant lice 
to. state definitely that they are 
carriers of pear or fire blight, it is 
believed, however, that where the 
aphids are kept in check there will 
be less prevalence of this disease. 

The two arbor days appointed for 
Pennsylvania—April 14 and 28—were 
generally observed. In some towns 
and villages local horticultural socie- 
ties had appropriate exercises in 
which the children of the _ schools 
participated. In Delaware county the 
Norwood horticultural society was 
joined by residents of the borough in 
the celebration. Trees were planted 
in the park while the school children 
sang. 

Throughout eastern 
gangs of men have been setting up 
machinery at different quarries for 
crushing stones. to be used in road 
building. The repairing of the pub- 
lic highways will be vigorously prose- 
cuted during May and June. Tobacco 
zrowers believe that planting will be 
late this season. On account of ad- 
verse weather very few seed beds had 
been prepared before the middle of 
April. There will be little planting 
done before the early part of June. 

E. K. Hibschman of State college 
was the sprincipal speaker at a meet- 
in~ Allentown to perfect the Le- 
high county farm bureau. Steps were 
faken to secure a county farm adviser. 
Mr Hibschman is a specialist of the 
department of agriculture on farm 
bureau work. More tobacco will be 
planted this season in the northern 
and western sections of Chester 
county than at any time since 1{)), 
The crop last season suffered heavily 
from hail before it was gathered. 

At the annual meeting of the Berks 
county farm bureau, the following 
were elected: President, E. M. Zerr; 
vice-president, A. H. Adams; treas- 
urer, John Rick; and secretary, Sher- 


Pennsylvania 


rard Ewing. Hearings are being 
given at Harrisburg by the _ public 


service commission to the owners of 
jitneys desiring to operate on regular 
routes, whether in cities and towns or 


in rural districts. Many lines have 
been projected to connect farming 
communities with their respective 


county seats. 


Central Pennsylvania Jots 
J. N, GLOVER 

As 6 inches of snow fell on April 8 
and rain fell several days last week 
plowing was not commenced and 
farmers are uneasy about the late 
spring. Daniel Cotherman began his 
40th vear as a tenant on April 3, for 
L. C. Pellman’s estate on its farm in 
Hartley township. This is the longest 
term as a tenant in the county. The 
agreement has not been changed in 
that time and never a word of lis- 
agreement. 

O. F. Bowersox sold his farm of 97 
acres in Lewis township to Hoyt 
Wal or for $6000. There are six acres 
of timber on the farm, and the soil is 
in good condition. On the thin, slaty 
soil of the farms northwest of 
Mazeppa farmers are giving more at- 
tention to berries, peaches, pears and 
cherries, for which it is well adapted, 
than to grain. 

Many of these farmers market their 
fruit in Milton, which is having a big 
boom now. Local prices are: Eggs 
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Among the Farmers 
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20 cents a dozen, milk $1.55 a 100 
pounds, chickens 17 cents a pound, 
wheat $1.15 a bushel, corn 70 cents, 
oats 40 cents, and hay $16.50 a ton. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Robert M. Bair of York county, Pa, 
is the oldest claimant for the honor 
of having discovered a remedy for the 
chestnut blight disease. Congressman 
Lefean promised to investigate the 
matter. Pennsylvania officials are 
rather skeptical as to successful medi- 
cation for this serious fungous trouble, 
National authorities estimate that the 
value of the chestnut trees killed by 


the disease throughout the United 
States aggregates $50,000,000 
The 17-year locusts are due_ this 


year in some sections of Pennsylvania, 
but no serious harm will follow. East- 
ern Pennsylvania was visited by an 
immense brood in 1911, and this will 


reappear in 1928. A smaller brood 
appeared in 1906, and this conse- 
quently will again appear in practi- 


cally the same counties in 1928. Much 
of the former fear of damage has been 
dispelled. 

The planting of fruit-bearing 
shrubs, small trees and vines along 
boundary fences or in front of woods, 
for the feeding and use of birds, 
would be a most humane act. There 
are scores of such plants and trees 
available at small cost. 


Notes from the Capitol 
Reports to the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture indicate a larger 
acreage of potatoes in many counties 
than a year ago. In Lancaster county, 
Pa, a larger acreage of tobacco is re- 








ported. Members of the Monroe 
county poultry association are plan- 


ning for an egg exchange, which will 
provide a center for pooling of eggs 
to be shipped to one general distribut- 
ing and selling agency. Growers of 
berries and small fruits are anticipat- 
ing a good crop this season. 

Farmers in North Annville township 
in Lebanon county are selling off their 
mixed breeds of cattle and buying 
only pure-bred Holsteins. In Wil- 
mington. township of Lawrence county 
10 farmers are planning the erection 
of brick silos during the summer. 

Elk county farmers in Benzinger 
township have organized a co-opera~ 
tive creamery at St Marys and are go- 
ing back to dairying, as they feel it 
is their main dependence. Crows are 
said to be unusually plentiful and a 
complete pest in some parts of Lack- 
awanna county, where they are de- 
stroying crops and eating young 
chickens, 


Local Club Meets— The main line 
flower assn, at a meeting in Haver- 
ford, elected James Boyd as pres. He 
succeeds Capt J. Franklin McFadden 
of Rosemont, who became one of the 
vice-pres. The other vice-pres are 
Mrs W. T. Elliott, Mrs C. H. Luding- 
ton and R. C. Wright. Mrs ii. G. 
Lloyd is sec and C. F. C. Stout, treas. 
Occasional meetings ».ill be held for 
the encouraging of tree planting and 
the improvement of the surroundings 
of home by the setting out of shrub- 
bery and flowering plants. 

Student Foresters to Assist—In the 
work of replanting a large area of 
the “Black forest reserve’ in Potter 
Co, students of the Mont Alto state 
forest academy will be employed. 
There will be over half a million trees 
in one plantation, 60,000 of which 
will be taken from the nursery at 
the academy; hence, the _ students 
will have the opportunity of following 
the operation of reforesting from the 
original seed to the finished planta- 
tion. The Mont Alto academy is in 
the midst of a state forest of 60,000 
acres situated in Franklin and .Adams 
counties, the greater part being in the 
former county. 

Move to Free Turnpike—The court 
of Montgomery Co has been hearing 
testimony for two weeks in the ap- 
plication of citizens for the freeing of 
the Philadelphia, Bala and Bryn 
Mawr turnpike, Evidence of witnesses 
has been presented to show that the 
freeing of the turnpike would not 
only lift a burden from those who use 
it, but would have the effect of en- 
hancing the value of real estate, and 
the taxes that would -thus accrue 
would in a short to the 


time pay 


county all that it would cost to buy 
the turnpike and do away with the 
nuisance of toll gates. 

Notable Farm Sold—For the first 
time in 150. years the so-called Kutz 
farm in Berks Co, opposite the Key- 
stone state normal school at Kutz- 
town, has gone out of the family 
name. It was sold as the property of 
t’ > William S. Kutz estate for $18,400. 
It contains 78 acres, and thus the 
price paid was about $236 an acre. It 
was purchased by Charles W. Miller 
and Charles D. Herman, trustees of 
the normal school. 


Vacant Lot Gardens — The Good 


Pelowshin zordens in the suburbs of 
Re cing have been increased by the 
addition of 20 acres, the free use of 
which is granted to encourage fam- 
ilies to raise their own vegetables. 
The total number of gardens allotted 
this vear is 1100. Mrs C. S. Yoder is 
the supervisor in charge of this move- 
ment. which has the indorsement of 
the woman’s Civie club. 


Decrease in Stored Eggs—Egegs in 
Ps cold storage warehouses on Apr 1 
showed a remarkable decrease as 
compared with the number stored at 
the close of the preceding quarter, ac- 
cording to a summary of the reports 
received by the Pa dept of agri. The 
total in storage Apr 1 was 819,122 
doz as against 2,613,541 doz on Jan 1. 
Only 21 houses out of 71 in the state 
reported any éggs. The officials at- 
tribute the decline to the late win- 
ter and the unusual heavy Easter de- 
mand. 

Prizes for. Bird Houses — The 
borough officials of Wyomissing 
awarded prizes to eight boys for bird 
houses made-by them and put in 
places convenient for birds. There 
was quite an interesting display of 
artistic and original houses. The 
successful conipetitors for the prizes 
were Samuel Naftzinger, David Yor- 
gey, Charles Matthias and Watson 
Andrews, in the division of boys be- 
tween 12 and-.15 years; and Arthur 
Garner, Charles Hoffmaster, William 
Becker and Russell Hoffmaster for 
boys under i2 years. 





MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Gossip 


E, 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


Farmers in this county seem more 
interested in fruit trees and their care 
than ever before. This is one of the 
beneficial results of talks by practical 
fruit growers, spraying and pruning 
demonstrations. Neighbors are going 
halves on the purchase of sprays. One 
man is planting 15,000 strawberry 
plants. Because of the frequent rains 
and cold winds very little spring 
planting has been done, as the ground 
is wet and cold. Eggs are 25 cents 
a dozen retail, potatoes 90 cents to 
$1.10 a bushel, according to variety. 

J. F. Hudson, who has made good 
with Baltimore county farmers, has 
been reappointed agricultural agent 
of the county for another year. A let- 
ter from a representative and up-to- 


date farmer of Long Green, to the 
county commissioner, expresses the 
sentiments of all the agriculturists 


when he urged that body to reappoint 
Mr Hudson as the right man in the 
right place. 

Baltimore countians are jubilant 
over the defeat of the annexation 
scheme, although Baltimore city 
authorities have made known their in- 
tention to try again at the next legis- 
lature. The Goodnow commission’s 
plan for economy and efficiency was 
also very nearly made useless. While 
two senseless offices were abolished 
their places were filled up in other 
departments. On its own expenses 
the legislature economized to the 
amount of $70,000. The 1914 session 
cost $200,000; of $150,000 appropriated 
this year $20,000 was not expended. 

Roads Engineer Sucro in his an- 
nual report states that Baltimore 
county overdrew its road apnronria- 
tion of $626,136 last vear, as $671.980 
was spent. In referring to the renort 
of the federal office of public roads to 
the county commissioners this past 
fall, Mr Sucro emphasized the need 
of weighing carefully their sugges- 
tions, especially that the fiscal year of 
the county commissioner’s office be 
changed to January 1 tol correspond 
with the roads engineer’s office, and 
that a purchasing agent be appointed. 


DELAWARE 


Central Delaware Farm Jots 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Dairying has become one of the 
principal industries in Kent county, 
Del. Many farmers claim they would 
go out. of business if it was not for 
their cows. Notwithstanding the high 
price of labor, they claim the milk 
pays for all the help. Creameries, 
cooling stations and sterilizing sta- 
tions are located all over the county. 
At Wyoming there is a co-operative 
creamery: at which the patrons are 
realizing. about $1.35 a 100 pounds at 
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present, which is considerably less 
than is paid at some of the cooling 
stations. 

Each patron is allowed to take 
home as many gallons of skim milk 
as he brings of whole milk. This is 
quite valuable for feeding pigs and 
hogs. Some dairymen have a sepa- 
rator and separate their milk and ship 
the cream to large ice cream facto- 
ries, thus keeping the skim milk at 
home for raising young calves and 
pigs. They prefer this plan better 
than carrying their milk to a cool- 
ing station and losing the skim milk. 
Besides they do not have to drive with 
their mi every morning, which 
amounts to considerable, if they live 
some distance from _ the station. 
Others still stick to the old method of 
making butter and selling it in the 
Iqcal markets. This class of dairy- 
men usually has regular customers 
and delivers butter at a_ stipulated 
price once or twice each week. 

Supplies of poultry are very light 
and prices are high. Fowls are 
bringing 18 cents a pound at whole- 
sale. Few are being sold or shipped 
because they are laying well. Apple 
growers who put their apples in cold 
storage last fall expecting to receive 
fancy prices during the winter and 
early spring have been hard hit by 
the continued and increasing weak- 
ness in the market. 

Mrs E. M. Westover has a flock of 
41 Indian Runner ducks from which 
she gathered 924 eggs during March. 
These eggs were a beautiful white 
and were large. Local lime dealers 
report that farmers are using lime 
very extensively this year. Because 
fertilizers are high and scarce, farm- 
ers are looking to other things for 
their lands. Roads have at last set- 
tled and dried off and are once more 
in good condition. 

At the recent pomona meeting at 
Camden, the weather was damp and 
disagreeable, but .it seemed from the 
large number present that this in- 
creased rather than diminished the 
attendance. Resolutions were passed 
opposing the reduction of weight in 
parcel post packages, favoring the 
collection of taxes by the county 
treasurer and opposing the 50-mile 
rural mail routes. 








Sussex Farm Gossip—The second 
girls’ canning club in Sussex Co has 
been organized at Salem school, near 
Laurel. This is the first school in the 
county to have both a boys’ and a 
girls’ club. The boys will enter the 
county contest for the most profitable 
acre of corn, and the girls will take 
up canning work under the direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Jefferson. Steps 
are being taken to demonstrate a 
method of controlling the strawberry 
weevil that was very successful in NJ 
last year. For this purpose demon- 
stration plots have been arranged 
near Selbyville and Millsboro; others 
are planned for near Bridgeville. A 
hungry fox is visiting many farmers 
in lower Sussex Co, taking off many 
young turkeys and chickens,—[L. A. 
Hobbs, Sussex County. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz, 
fowls 20c p lb, chickens 2l1c, marrow 
beans $4.80 p bu, medium beans 3.95@ 
4, apples 2.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 
3@7, white potatoes 1@1.20 p bu, 
Jersey sweet potatoes 25@50c p bskt, 
lettuce 2.50@4 p bskt, asparagus 2@ 
3.50 p cra, bran 22@26 p ton, timothy 
hay 18@24, rye straw 13.50, wheat 
straw 10.50, oats straw 10, No 2 red 
wheat 1.19@1.22 p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn 82c, No 2 white oats 52c, Delaine 
washed wool 39@40c p Ib. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.05@ 
1.15 p bu, cabbages 1@1.15 p bbl, 
lettuce 20@25c p bskt, turnips 150@ 
1.65 p bbl, rhubarb 40@50c p doz 
behs, spinach 1@1.75 p bu, carrots 2 
@2.25 p bbl, beets 80c@1 p bu, cran- 
berries 8@9 p bbl, celery 2@2.25 p 
cra, parsnips 85c p bu, asparagus 2 
@3.50 p bx, hens 23c p lb,_ broilers 
23c, turkeys 26c, ducks 20c, geese 17c, 
apples 1.75@3.25 p bbl, No 3 yellow 
corn 83c p bu, No 2 oats 41%c, tim- 
othy hay 20@24 p ton, clover 11@16, 
rye straw 10.25, oats straw 9, wheat 
straw 8, middlings 24.50, bran 23, 
eggs 22c p doz. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle 
Monday were 65 loads, as compared 
with 65 loads previous Monday, mar- 
ket active and steady. . Good to choice 
steers sold at $9.40@9.75 p 100 Ibs, 
steers weighing 1300 to 1400 lbs 9@ 
9.25, medium 8.65@9, fat oxen 6@ 
6.75, bulls 5@8, heifers 4.75@8.50, 
cows 4.50 @7.50. Receipts of hogs 
were 40 double deck loads, market 
active. Prime heavy droves, heavy 
mixed, medium weights and heavy 
light Yorkers 9.40@9.65, pigs 9@9.25. 
Receipts of sheep 17 double deck loads, 
sheep included 17 double deck loads, 
market steady. Prime wethers quot- 
able at 7.80@8, good mixed lots 7.50 
@7.75, common to good 5@7.25, lambs 
slower at 6@10.25. Receipts included 
800 calves, market .lower, quotable at 
7@ 10. oe 
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NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm News 
D, T. HENDRICKSON 

There is a big demand by New 
Jersey dairymen for uniform laws on 
diseased live stock. Farmers believe 
there should be more. equitable’ re- 
muneration for cows condemned be- 
cause of disease. It is possible now 
for the state to award only $37.50 for 
nu cow it condemns. Not many years 
ago a good dairy cow might be bought 
for $50. A similar cow would cost 
100 or more now. An increase in re- 
muneration would decrease the temp- 
tation to conceal the presence of dis- 
eased cattle. Farmers desire to be 
encouraged in breeding their own cat- 
tle, and would like state jurisdiction 
over the breeding to guard against 
the possibility of disease getting into 
herds. 

Manager W. B. Duryee, Jr, of. the 
Monmouth county farm bureau, has 
arranged with E. W. Winsor of 
Farmingdale, N J, for experiments in 
the use of preparations to control po- 
tato. pests. The experiments will be 
made with both liquid spray and dry 
dust. Experiments will be conducted 
on several farms in growing Sudan 
grass and sweet clover as a forage 
substitute for alfalfa. Tests will also 
be made with soy beans mixed with 
silage corn, which will give, it is said, 
practically a balanced ration, and re- 
move the necessity of so much con- 
eentrated food. The beans and corn 
will -be grown in separate plots and 
mixed in the silo. 

It does not appear at present. as 
though the Monroeville branch - ex- 
periment farm would be able to do 
much with early crops this year. 
There has apparently, been continu- 
ous. delay in taking title to the prop- 
erty pending the making of searches 
as to title and survey of the land. 

Farm labor is in such great de- 
mand that laborers are holding out 
for a minimum wage of $2 a day, and 
farmers are paying it. It is argued 
that a daily wage for eight hours will 
reach $2.50 or even more. Some 
farmers are obliged to confine their 
operations to immediate families only. 

This has been the latest season for 
planting potatoes and truck crops 
known in years. Many have not yet 
been able to plant Irish Cobbler po- 
tatoes because the ground was so wet. 
Farmers have bought heavily of New 
York horse ‘manure and commercial 
fertilizers and are planting very ex- 
tensively. The belief seems to be 
general that high prices will prevail 
throughout the season. 

Cow Testing Notes—Certificates of 
merit are now awarded by the first 
Sussex Co cow testing assn to all cows 
producing 10,000 lbs milk or over, or 
2350 lbs butter fat. This is a long step 
toward emphasizing the value of high 
production in dairy animals. The Bur- 
fineton Co cow testing assn has been 
organized, officers elected and some 
140 cows pledged. 





Cape May Booming—Through the 
efforts of Farm Manager Douglass of 


Cape May Co two subordinate granges 


ind a county Pomona have been or- 
ganized recently. Mr Douglass and 
the grange deputy are working to- 


gether with excellent results. Several 
small farmers’ clubs have also sprung 
into existence and in three places the 
poultry raisers have organized in or- 
der to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered by Mr.Douglass. 





Notes from Western New York 
ALVAH H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, NY 

It is said that beginning June 1 the 
New York state observation commis- 
sion will have a channel dug from the 
Seneca river in Savannah to the 
mouth of Crusoe creek, a distance of 
seven miles, into which the owners of 
adjacent swamp land will be able to 
drain their lands, It is expected that 
at least 5000 acres of swamp land will 
be reclaimed and made possible for 
the growing of garden truck. A por- 
tion of the expense will be borne by 
the state and the rest by the property 
ewners deriving benefits. 

Cabbage quotations now range from 
$4 to $7 a ton to growers, with an in- 
trease on the New York market of 
about $5 a ton. With the advance of 
warmer weather the demand has 
failen off heavily. The southern stock 
is now arriving. In the Marion dis- 
trict holders of onions and apples have 


felt the, decline in the market. One 
sale of onions was made at about 10 
rents a bushel, when the same stock 


rould have been placed on the market 
at about $1 a bushel. In the southern 
and western parts of Wayne county, 
™ Y, and around Wolcott, many onion 
growers have put their poorer onions 
on the fields as fertilizer. Had it not 
been for the onion stock that was 
evaporated by the driers in this sec- 
tion large quantities would have gone 
to waste. 

The New York state evaporator 
men's association has opened a cam- 
paign to develop an increased domes- 
tic demand in evaporated apples. The 
president, D. H. Wright of Webster, 


said: “Healthful dishes can be made 


from evaporated apples at half or 
two-thirds less cost than from 
green or canned fruit, no matter what 
Price either is to the consumer. 
Evaporated apples are easy to pre- 
pare, retain their flavor, have no 
waste from decay or otherwise, and 
can be kept for an indefinite time 
ready for use. The war in Europe has 
cut off the large consuming market 
in Germany and curtailed the con- 
sumption in other countries in which 
few apples are raised. This has forced 
our traders to open up new outlets 
and market a larger quantity in this 
country.” 

It is the conviction of many that 
the main trouble with the evaporated 
apple market in America is simply 
lack of advertising. For years. the 
producers and dealers have gone on 
without any publicity campaign, such 
as characterizes the standard fooa 
products of our country. That the 
business will stand judicious advertis- 
ing is conceded by all familiar with 
the industry. Yet from year to year 
no systematic campaign has ever been 
waged. 





Talking About Potatoes 
[From Page 7.] 


on the second floor, dropping tne pota. 
toes into the basement and loading 
from a cross drive in the basement. 
Straw covers the floor over the cellar 
and temperatur eand ventilation be- 
have well. 

A very simple and cheap method of 
storage is the outdoor pitting plan, 
quite a lost art in these days of arti- 
ficial things, but just as good and safe 
as ever it was: 

Dig into the earth about 1 foot and 
5 feet wide, fill with potatoes until 
they form themselves into. roof shape, 
cover with straw, then dirt, then 
straw again with dirt over all. Give 
drainage around the pit, and in ex- 
treme cold weather if the snow does 
not cover, put on straw or horse ma- 
nure to hold snow and give added 
protection. I have followed the plan 
many years and never have lost a 
bushel. from frost. 

The ordinary house cellar will serve 
the purpose if under temperature con- 
trol and potatoes are removed before 
sprouts start. If the sprouts have 
started in the dark and in a big pile 
and then spread afterward the growth 
will never become as firmly attached 
to the tuber as it will be when they 
are spread while dormant. This may 
seem a very trivial and minor matter, 
but the facts remain that very many 
sprouts will break off in handling un- 
der exactly the same exposure treat- 
ment when they start in a pile, be- 
cause they start to grow very slender 
and weak and have no way of regain- 
ing this attachment afterward.—[H. 
E. Cook. 





Lime for Alfalfa 
(From Page 10.] 
ing stuffs for the alfalfa plant. 
If just a moderate application is 
wanted, use 100 to 200 pounds of acid 


~phosphate and the same quantity of 


bone meal. If more abundant feeding 
is desired, then use 150 to 250 pounds 
of acid phosphate and from 200 to 400 
pounds of the bone meal to the acre. 
Neither substance will get lost in the 
soil and_ the alfalfa will sooner “or 
later use it up, returning a big inter- 
est on the investment, 

An Ohio dairyman has an oppor- 
tunity to buy some silage. He wants 
to know how to determine the quan- 
tity in the silo. The silo is circular, 35 
feet high and 20 feet in diameter. All 
but 12 feet of the silage has been used 
up. Approximately how many tons 
should these 12 feet contain? 

To determine the capacity 
round silo, square the diameter 
multiply by O 7854, which gives the 
area of the base, and multiplied by 
the hight gives the cubic feet in con- 
tents. In this case 20 multiplied by 20, 
multiplied by O 7854 equals 314, the 
area of the base, and this product 
multiplied by 12 gives 3768, represent. 
ing the capacity in cubic feet; and this 
divided by 50, the approximate weight 
of a cubic foot of silage, equals 75 
tons. In other words, a round silo 20 
feet in diamater and 12 feet high con- 
tains approximately 75 tons of silage. 

Corn silage weighs from 35 to 50 
pounds per cubic foot, according to 
the depth in the silo from which it is 
taken and the amount of moisture it 
contains. Where a silo is constructed 
and filled properly, the average weight 
of the contents will average about 40 
pounds to the cubic foot. This silage, 
being in the bottom of the silo and 
perfectly packed, will yield a maxi- 
mum quantity, or as I have indicated, 
substantially 50 pounds to the cubic 
foot.—[C. W. B. 
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AT A POPULAR PRICE 


That’s the story in a nut- 
shell. This new “Z” Engine 
puts dependable—efficient 
—economical “power” 
within the reach of every 
farm. 


“More Than Rated Power and 
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Fairbanks, Morse &Co. 
hicago ne 
All Fairbanks-Morse dealers Ath 
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Absolutely the one great, 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE QUALITY MAGNETO 


Simple — Easy to Operate — Light Weight — Substantial — Fool-proof y) 
Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore—Leak-proof Compression— ff 
Complete with Built-in-Magneto. Quick starting even in cold weather. ) 
Low first cost—low fuel cost—low maintenance cost. That’s the new “Z.” Ny 


Go To Your Dealer and See the “Z” i 
Inspect it. Compare it. Match it point by point. Have him show you the NY 
“Z” the greatest engine value offered. it 
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3H.P. $66-6 H.P.$1 19 
ALL F. 0. B. FACTORY 


Effective April 20, 1916 


a Wonder at the Price’’ 





IMPORTANT DEALER SERVICE | 
When you pay an engine from your \\ 
dealer you deal with a local representa- 
tiveof themanufacturers. He shares their 
responsibility, He stands behind the en- 

ne he sells, He’s responsible to you. 

te’s at your service to see that you are 
satistied, And he’s as near’ you as your 
telephone any time you want him. | 
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‘actin 
Just drop me a postal and I will 
mail you my big new catalog 






Road 
Test 


or NE 
# Catalog shows 150 


# other $3925 


«styles 
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4 
OF Over 25,000,400 rods Brown 
Fence already sold to 400,000 
farmers. Factory Prices, 
- Freight Prepaid. 160 styles, 
A A= 13c per rod up. Gates ai 
BNe Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Deptes1 * © © Cleveland, Ohic 
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You can’t buy any good engine at a 
lower price. You can’t buy a better 
engine at double the price, Sold direct 
factory touser. Established 1870. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1802 Oakland Av. KansasCity,Mo. 
1802 Empire Bidg.,Pitteburgh,Pa. 








Complete installing directions. Valuable catalog & sam 














LIGHTNING R — 6%c per ft. Best quality. Co; 
Ligh fl 1 RODS — pre; i. Satisfac —y~ w= 


free. Robinson & Seidel Co., Box 69, Washingtonville, 


New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here isa list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oranold hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes, 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 





|Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
BOOS. GAOT. cccccccecceses Net $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M. S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
PABZCS ccccecccce coccecsceeceeNet $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. ....sccesceeeeeNet $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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How Best to Market Crops 


711M! PROORAUAY | |111 SERNAME SEABED PARSLEY AT POR SUA HTH 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GKAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS » 





a iy -— Wheat -——Corn—, -——Oatse—, 


1916 1915 1916 1915 1915 


Chicago ..e.-. 119 160 .82 mm -¢ 56 
York vee 225 166 =. 80 | ° = 


: — 


87 
. 17 
1538 8 =««.77 = _ = 
1a oD B 53 





The spring wheat area, its extent 
and the manner in which the grain 
goes into the ground is just now the 
most talked about thing in trade 
channels after the «ver disturbing dis- 
agreement with Germany over the 
submarine warfare. The belief has 
been borne in upon traders that seed- 
ing in the Northwest is late. And this 


| 


has made the trade unusually sensi- 
tive to any fresh developments of ad- 
verse conditions. Too much stress 
should not be placed upon this at the 
moment, because new seedings might 
easily make quick recovery from early 
sloth. At Chicago, May wheat sold as 
low as $1.111%4 p bu, and Sept, which 
means new crop delivery, 1.00%, fol- 
lowed by partial recovery, with No 2 
red winter 4@5c premium. At New 
York, May wheat spld at 1.201%, mar- 
ket weak in tone, flour trade dull. 

The really disturbing factor in 
wheat, as for some time past, was the 
anxious feeling in business. circles 
over foreign affairs and the fear of 
unfavorable developments with regard 
to the submarine issue. All of this 
has hurt the export trade, yet clear- 
ances make a fair total. 

Exports of grain since New Year's 


make a good total. Up to the third 
week in Apr 131,000, bus wheat 
(and wheat reduced to flour) were ex- 
ported from the U § and Canada. Ex- 
ports of breadstuffs similar period one 
year ago were 127,000,000 bus, and 
two years ago only 56,000,000 bus. Ex- 
ports of corn from the U S in the 
three seasons indicated were respec- 
tively 13, 23 and 1 million bus. 

Corn quotations have not moved 
very far away from the recent level. 
Liverpool advices indicate that new 
Argentine corn is pressing on the Eng- 
lish markets to some extent. At Chi- 
cago, No 2 corn in store at May de- 
livery sold around 75@76c p_ bu. 
Standard oats in store 44@44\éc p bu, 
and Sept, new crop delivery, quotable 
around 40c. At New York, the oats 
market was steady while on was 
weaker, with No 2 yellow Wc. 

Buyers of barley were rather listless 
in their attitude toward the market, 
with good to choice malting grades 
at primary points 68@76c p bu, feed 
barley 50@66c. 

Grass seeds were in moderate re- 
quest, but market generally quiet and 
only steady in tone under ample offer- 
ings. Prime timothy was salable at 
western points around $8.25@8.50 p 
100 Ibs, clover 16. 


The Cheese Market 


At Utica, N Y, the cheese market 
was steady. Prices paid to factory men 
ranged 15% @"5% p Ib for small 
cheese, twins and flats, and 15% @tl6e 
for large cheese, made for export. A 
year ago at this time small sold at 15c 





American Agriculturist 


and large at 15%c. The make is in- 
creasing, and the offerings are larger 
than a year ago. The spring continues 
backward, but with the coming of 
warmer weather the condition of 
business should be well up to the nor- 
mal, when cattle are turned out next 
month. Butter is 35c p lb, as against 
28c a year ago. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the Jewish holidays 
connected with the Passover week 
have, as usual, materially cut down the 
demand. The surplus is increasing 
and the dealers are manufacturing 
cheese. The market value is a shade 
under 34%c p qt for Grade B in the 
2\-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
April 21 were as follows: 

Milk 
43,98 


15,790 
58,220 
93,628 
21,750 





Cream 
TEES ccccccsscccocece 
Susquehanna ........ 
GSC BROFO .coccccccee 
Lackawanna ..ccccoes 
N ¥ C (long haul).... 
N ¥ C lines (short 
DED 6600440056660 
OMtaFle® oo cccccceseces 
Lehigh valley ........ 
Homer Ramsdell line 
New Haven 
Pennsylvania 
Other sources 


Totals ....ececcces ed44,980 
Totals, same week, 


915, sc enedaabenaa 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
eents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or 2 number counts 
asa word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of Se following week. dver- 
tisements of “FA SALE” “TO 
RENT” will be pe at the above rete, but 
wil} be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


. erred | ¢berrin) geet 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv ag noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our acivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot ae that eggs shipped ghall 

reach the unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the sesening of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
pr the 8 come in allowing wy and egg 


for sale. 


LIVE STOCK 


GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN_ PEDIGR ac- 
curatély, neatly, promptly tabulated, be enn registry 
records typewritten in red ink. 3 generations, 25c; 
4 generations, 50c; 5 generations, ITHACA 
SALES & PEDIGREE ©O, 


FOR SALE—Tully Farms Holstein heifer and bull 
calves, from high grade cows and registered sire, 
fifteen dollars each. Also a few choice young cows 

C. FANCHER, La Fayette, N Y. 


75c. 
Ithaca, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey cow, yearling bull, 
also calves, grandsons of Imp. Holden IV. EDGAR 


8. PAYNE, Penn Yan, N Y. 





DUROC- 
March farrow. 
Johnsonville, N 
BERKSHIRD 
Cheap, must sell. 


JERSEY SOW 
Eight 
Y. 


PIGS—Registered _ stock, 
dollars. WM COTTRELL, 





SWINE—AIl ages; best in —- 
Write CLARKE BROS, Freeport, O. 


SHETLANDS-——Colts, two-year-olds 
Prices low. EVERETT KIRK, Dresher, 





and 
Pa. 


mares. 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA ae $8; 
RUSSELLS FARM, Salineville, 


PURE-BLOOD CHESHIRE PIGS. EDWIN TIF- 
FANY, Hop Bottom, Pa. 


pair, $15. 





MALE HELP | WANTED 


WANTED — Railway mail clerks, clerk-carriers, and 
rural carriers. conducted examinations. Trial 
lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107R, St Louis, Mo. 


CHAUFFEURS GET $18 WEEK—tLearn while 


earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept J805, Rochester, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








DO YOU NEED FARM 


HELP? We have many 
able-bodied, young men, 


both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or employee. THE 
JBWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second 
Ave, New York City. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SCRIPT SHORTHAND, _ bookkeeping, 
Tndividual lessons. WM 
Bidg,* Waltham, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Engl 
MELLOB, National TMenk 








vertisers thie paper, but o iD 
bility must new with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


CHICKS! You must order now, no money down; 
il, May delivery; dates filling fast. Parks Barred 
240 egg strain, Tompkins 200 egg Reds, Tol- 
man-Smith White Rocks. 100% delivery guaranteed. 
22 years in business; § years advertiser Homestead. 
Hatches weekly. Booklet. Phone. DAVIS 
Berlin, Mass. 


WILD AND 
eges. Handsome 
from the mountain. 
FARM, Belleville, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LgCnCENs Menchard- 

koff strain, range rai: 1 and $2 per 15, 

$5 and $8 per 100. Circular. *“}OSEPH J. BAR: 
CLAY, Bedford, Pa. 


TURKEY PGGS—Mammoth peenen, Bourbon Red, 
Narragansett, White Holtand, = per 12, delivered 
by mail or express. WALT * BROS, Powhatan 
Point, O. 


gf LEGHORN and Barre 
heavy laying strains. 
es CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattituck, N ¥ 


FAWN INDIAN BUNNEB DUCKS, 
Also hatching eggs. Prices reasonable. 
booklet. IRVING COOK, Munneville, 


DAY-OLD CHICKS, ogee for hatching—Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, White rpingtons. SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


BUFF OP eta COCKERELS, Cook’s strain, 
$3. Begs. $1.50 for 15. BAY VIEW POULTRY 
FARM, Marumsco, Md. 


FARM, 





BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. chicken 
catalog, OF showing ox wild —s 
ALLEY VIEW POULTRY 











Rock hatching 
15, 44) 25; 30, $2.25; 





laying now. 
Interesting 











EGGS, turkeys, Cesta, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
lemme. Tamburgs. Catalog. B. F. KAHLER, 
Hughesville, Pa. 


12 THOROUGHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorn 
hens and cock, $10. GEORGE F. LAWRENCE, 
Manchester, Vt. 


BUFF ROCKS, Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Pen- 
ciled - ex 15 eggs. $1. MRS ALBERT HOUSE, 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY PLANTS, FRUIT TREES, vegetable plants, 
by express or mail prepaid to middle Atlantic states, 
at reasonable prices. Leading varieties strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, as- 
paragus, cabbage, cauliflower. celery, sweet potato, 
tomato, beet, lettuce, pepper, egg plants; fruit. shade, 
ornamental trees; shrubs. First class stock delivered 
in good condition. Catalog free. HARRY kL 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y¥. 





PLANTS, ALL VARIETIES, postpaid. 
tuce, sweet potatoes, celery, aster, 3 
hundred, 50c; tomato, pepper. 
3 dozen. 35¢; =. Catalog. 
GREENHOUSES, Smoketown, Pa. 


Beet, let- 
zen, 25¢; 
caulifigwer, 
GLICKS 





FOR SALEB—Cow pees, #. 40 to a 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bushel; red cl 

bushel; searlet clover seed, $6.50 pot 
pean, pound. JOSEPH EB HOLLAND, 
el. 


dushel ; 
seed. $11.50 

cracked 

Milford, 





POTATOES RAISED ON MUCK, especially for 

Cobblers, Obios, Queens, firsts, .50 bushel, 

$4 Darrel; seconds, $1.25 bushel, $3 barrel. LOUIS 
URGESS, Waterloo, N Y. 





SEED POTATOES—10 standard main crop varie- 
om disease. Prices 


ties, true te name; reason- 
able. HOMER B. HOWE, on Wellsboro 





ALL VARIETIES early cabbage plants, trans- 
planted, hardened, $4 1000. H. C. STEVENS SONS, 
Greenwich, N Y. 





? 
varieties, at 


STRA PLANTS, _ sixteen 
$2.50 Catalog fre. BASIL PERRY, 


WBERRY 
per 1000, 
Det, 


Georgetown, 





POTATOES—Cobbler, Noblight, Moneymaker, Six- 
Weeks, others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 





SEED pores. Catalog 70 pouine varieties free, 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N ¥. 


Pr SEED direct from | eight dollars. 
free. FARR, Lodi, N Y. 








EGGS, $1 per 15. 
age 8 C White Leghorns. J. 


Barred Rocks, 8 C Buff Orping- 
H. WORLEY, Mercer, 





DAHLIAS, $1 25. Gladioli, $2 100. Catalog. J. 
L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 





WHITH WYANDOTTES—Bxhibition. stock. Beggs, 
15, $1; 40, $2. HENRY MUETEL, Lancaster, N Y. 


BUTTERCUPS—Select stock. 15 eggs, $1.50. 
VALENTINE SCHNEIBLE, Route 5, Rome, N Y. 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS, $1.75; 
$5. ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, 








100 eggs, 
Pa. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They. are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


SON, 
l 





BERKSHIRES—Service boars, pigs. L. W. SAMP- 


West Finley, Pa. 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOU RB "HIDE— Cow, horse, 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE AND SHEPHERD FEMALD 
ART BOUCHER, Mills, Pa. 


or calf 
THD 





PUPS. 





COLLIES. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
MAPLE PRODUCTS 





CHOICEST NEW VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, 
$1.10 gallon. 5 amd 10 pound pails sugar, 1 
pound; one pound bricks 18c. JAY 

SMITH, Rupert, Vt 


sugar, 





PUR MAPLE SYRUP—Finest quality, new crop; 
11 gpounds per gallon. Price $1.25 per gation. 
RANSOM FARMS, Chagrin 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY, doing busi- 
ness In the rural districts of eastern New York 
an opening for another man of good 
ae and pleasing personality. This is not a 
part time or side line proposition, but a permanent 
en that will pay the right man a@ regular and 
most satisfactory salary. Special and personal train- 
ing will , _ rite at once, giving full in- 
formation age, present and past occupations, 
ete. BOX “Olt, Tt Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED—Subscription salesmen to travel through 
the rural districts. This ig not a part time or side 
line proposition, but @ permanent position with 
splendid opportunities for advancement. Write at 
once, giving full information seqareng age, present 
an past occupations. Circulation Department, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N Y. 





THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers—men and women. $65 to $150 month; 
vacations; pleasant work: steady employment; pay 
sure; common education sufficient. te imme- 
diately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J40, Rochester, N Y. 





CIVIL. SERVICH EXAMINATIONS open the way 
to good government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
Dc. 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 15, $1.25; 30, $2; 
$6. EMILY SMITH, Fillmore, N Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN BEGGS, chicks, cheap. 
SON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


PEKIN DUCK BGGS, 100 for $6. REGER FRUIT 
FARMS, Flanders, N J. 

DUCK EGGS—Prize Pekin, 
HLL. Julian, Pa. 





NEL- 








free range. LOCUST 


ENTS en enter into the shipping of 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROTHERS, Fast Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CUT PRICD, UNDERWPAR—Three $1 men’s suits, 
$2.49; three $0.50 nee suits, $1.23. Cash returned 
if dissatisfied. F. ¥. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y 





MANY ELEM 

by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care im 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








Go TONED VIOLIN FOR SALB. Free trial. 
wate MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kan. 





IXTY-TON SILO FOR $75. Thousands in 


AS use. 
BONITA FARM, Raymore, M: 








and address of reliable, 
ability to manage large 
Address A. W. WARD, 


WANTED, QUICK—Name 
single man having enough 
farm or ranch successfully 
Box 302, Valley, Neb 








200 ACRES, $5000—Year’s income $3400. In 
Otsego County, N Y, with its 75 creameries and milk 
stations, Fertile black loam tillage; 150 apple trees: 
big pasture; valuable lot wood and timber; $7000 
would not replace the buildings. Aged owner makes 
low price, $5000, part down, if taken before planting. 
For details and picture of fine, 2-story, 15-room 
house, 72-foot barn, silo, stables, etc, see page 47, 
our new spring catalog, filled with live bargains in 
productive farms in New York and the east. Write 
today for your free copy. EK A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 “Nassau St, New York. 





NEW YORK  FARMS—Improved 
Priced right. GEO W. ASMUS, 
County, N Y. 


State roads, 
Corfu, Genesed 





WILL YOU SELL 
lands for sale? The 


also the demand for 


your farm? Have you other 
inquiry for unimproved land. 
improved farms, bids fair to 
be keener this spring than for years. Good prices 
for grain, live stock and produce, and the prosperity 
which, seems to be assured for America and farmers 
account for the increased demand for farm property. 
Perhaps the cheapest and most efficient way to sell 
your farm or land is to advertise it in this real 
estate market of this paper. The cost is only 6 cents 
per word per week, cash with the order. Your offer- 
ing here now will be read by many thousands of 
farmers and others im country and town. If written 
so as to interest them, they will write you for further 
particulars. Then, if you write promptly and fuily, 
cne or more of these would-be ers may come to 
see you and look over the property, when you may 
effect a sale. Proper attention to all the letters and 
inquiries you get is necessary for tha results. 
Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. Hf you 
wish to reach people in the northwest, use NORTH- 
WEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per 
word per week; for the central west use ORANGE 
JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Til, 6 cents per word per 
week: for the south use a fgg oo 
Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word eek; and for 

New England states, NEW ENGLAND ‘HOMESTEAD, 
Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word per week. 





Tum your surplus stock 


into money, instead of letting it lie around until? it’s 
no good to anyone. Almost every farmer can find a 
lot of things around his place that he’d like to get 
the money for, if he only kmew someone who'd buy it. 
But he is busy and can’t spend the time to go hunt- 
ing for a customer. Now right here is where the 
Farmers’ Exchange comes im, and if you want that 
extra produce turned 


Into good hard cash 


the chances are that an adv in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST at six cents a word will help a 
whole lot to do it. 

There’s bound to be, among the 625,000 readers of 
the paper, somebody who’s in the market for what 
you’d like to sell. You'll probably get a letter— 
maybe a pile of them— and it’s then up to you to 
agree on prices and terms. He'll send a check and 
you'll ship the goods. Rather simple matter after all. 
Think it over. Your money order or bank draft, at 
6 cents’a word, send to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - New York 





adv. later. 
New York 





Had Fine Success 


Inclosed please find $3.75 to balance my advertising account. 
fine success advertising in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
the best papers I know in which to advertise live stock. 


Have had 
It is one of 
Shall send in another 


Cc. H. PITCHER. 














et 





April 29, 1916 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 lbs 





-~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 





1916 1915 1916 1015 1916. 1915 
CHCABO seoees $8.65 $ 9.80 $7.80 9.0 $8. 50 
St Paul 00 7.65 9.55 7.45 8.0 7.75 
New York ... 8.50 10.20 7.60 9% 00 9.00 
Buffalo oe * 8.50 10.10 8.15 8.50 7.50 
Pittsburg «s+. 75 «68.50 9.90 8.20 8.00 7.65 
Kansas City... 75 «68.40 9.65 7.60 9.50 8.25 





At Chicago, cattle trade was on 
creditable basis as all buyers were 
keenly interested in current offerings. 
A sound, healthy consumptive de- 
mand made itself felt in continued 
high prices. It was clearly a case of 
insufficient supplies. Farmers con- 
tinued to hold back their steer and 
cow offerings except in moderate 
volume, distributing arrivals  uni- 
formly over chief marketing days. Ab- 
sence of Texas grass fed beef was 
a notable factor in maintaining strong 
prices. Much of recent business was 
done within a range of $9@9.75 p 100 
lbs, which took fairly good grades, 
some choice lots 10. Butcher stock 
and cows were quotable at 7.50@9, 
bulls 6.80@8, calves 9.50@ 10.25. Buy- 
ing of stocker and feeder cattle was 
moderate in view of high values, best 
quotations at 7.75 @8.25. 

Hog values in general were well 
maintained despite some increase in 
receipts. Strength was given the hog 
situation in view of the fact that re- 
cent excellent values have attracted 
considerable proportion of marketable 
stuff in the country, this indicating 
period of relative scarcity to follow. 
Consumption of pork products, east 
and west, on healthy basis, moder- 
ately cool spring serving to hold up 
demand. Average weight of hogs in 
recent past at Chicago was estimated 
at 217 lbs, or 2 lbs lighter than previ- 
ous week, 14 lbs lighter than same 
week a year ago and 15 lbs lighter 
than same week 2 years ago. Bulk of 
sales were $9.65@9.75 p 100 lbs, top 
985, good butchering hogs 9.60@9.75, 
fey shipping 9.50@ 9.75, pigs 8.85@9.25. 

Mutton trade at Chicago was fea- 
tured by strong demand for fat, 
handy and light lambs and by high 
values paid for wooled lambs, sheep 
and yearlings. Supplies continued to 
fall off in volume, all prices steady. 
Colorado wooled lambs reached $10.90 
@12 p 100 lbs, wethcrs 9@9.10, ewes 
9, shorn lambs 10, yearlings 8.75 as 
top prices. 

At New York, trade in beeves last 
week showed more than ordinary dull- 
ness, and while receipts were light de- 
mand was equally limited. With the 
termination of Lent, and the end of 
the observance of the Hebrew Pass- 
over week, a better feeling prevailed 
in the fat stock trade. Prices showed 
a decline of 15@25c p 100 lbs for all 
grades of beeves except bologna and 
medium bulls and cows. Closing quo- 
tations for steers were $7@9.87% p 
100 lbs; a couple of fcy steers sold at 
10.15, common to prime fat bulls 5.25 
@8, an extra bull or two at 8.25, a 
few fat cows reached 7@7.25, bologna 
cows sold down to 3.25. 

Heavy receipts of calves sent prices 
down 75c@$1 p 100 ibs, and while a 
fair demand was expected any marked 
improvement in prices was _ slow. 
Veals sold at 7.50@10.87% p 100 lbs,- 
culls 6@7. A few head of yearlings 
and barnyard calves were picked up 
at 83@5 for poor to good. 

Sheep cut a small figure in the re- 
ceipts at this season of the 
Prices showed some weakness. 
shorn old ewes sold at $6@8 p 100 lbs, 
a few wethers 9, clipped ewes 5@7, 
clipped culls 3.50. Notwithstanding 
the moderate receipts of lambs there 
was a slack demand for all except 
strictly prime and choice handy stock; 
sales generally made at a decline of 
25 @50c from the high water mark of 
the past few weeks. Poor to choice 
unshorn quotable at 10@12, clipped 
8.50@10.50. A couple of decks of Md 
springers brought the highest figures 
paid thus far, or 7.25 p hd, inferior 
N Y state 5@6.2 

Hogs have held up 
moderate receipts, but a weaker feel- 
ing prevailed later. Light to heavy 
hogs quotable at $9.25@10.20 p 100 
Ibs, roughs 8.50@8.75, pigs 9@9.50. 

The Horse Market 

The spring trade was in full swing 

at the auction stables, and with many 


out-of-town buyers in attendance, 
business was brisk and prices steady 


fairly well on 


to strong. Ordinary to choice heavy 
drafters sold at $: 300 @ 400 p hd, sec- 
ond-hand do 250 @ 300, “chunks” 


weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs 225G 
275, fair to good second-hand delivery 
ennen 75@175, a few very good do up 
to 200, old “plugs” and “skates” down 
to 25. 





Good Peach Crop in Sight 

Reports received by the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture from 
every section of the state indicate 
that the winter alarm over the pos- 
sitle entire destruction of the peach 
crop was without foundation. Indica- 
tions on April 1 pointed to a 


crop 
about 60% of the normal yield. The 
present indications show that the 
crop of peaches will be about 61% 


of normal yield while the apple crop 
is estimated to be about 90% of nor- 
mal. In Adams county, Pa, _ the 
recognized fruit growing county of 
the state, the indications are that the 
peach crop will be about 52% of the 


normal yield and in Franklin county, - 


another peach growing county, it will 
be about 48% 70+ 

Many counties show that the colt 
weather had little effect upon the 
crop and especially in the hilly dis- 
tricts the changeable weather had lit- 
tle effect upon the prospects for a 
good year for the peach growers. The 
reduction in the size of the crop is 
expected to give the peach growers a 
better price. Last year the peach 
growers complained of an overpro- 
duction and little profit for their 
crop. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, q U in all inst 

are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 

band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 

car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
and commission charges, Whi in a 
way to the jobbing trade 

advance is usually 

consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Apple shipments in bbls from Bos- 
ton and other Atlantic ports for the 
week ended Apr 15, compared with 
those of the same week last year and 
the year before, are as follows: 





1916 1915 1914 
BOstON § seccvccccccece 7,062 13,069 L614 
New York .. 1,871 6,110 230 
ortland ... 2.982 2,600 
it Jol eoes 579 _- - 
Baltimore .. 3,340 — — 








Totals sesesees 15, 788 
Season to date....+0 > 1,430. 313 2,622,884 1,761,600 
At New York, market steady on 
choice stock, large part of supply 
shows effect of holding. Spitzenberg 
quotable at $1.75@3 p bbl, Winesap 
244.50, Greening 1.75@3.50, King 
1.75 @3.25, Baldwin 2@3. 50, Hubbard- 
ston 2@2.75, Gano 2@2 _ Ben Davis 
1.50@ 2.50, western 1@ 1.7: 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, market very quiet, 
Prices generally firm. Choice marrow 
beans quotable at $8@8.10 p 100 Ibs, 
marrow 7.60 @ 7.90, medium 6.80 @6.85, 
pea 6.70@6.75, red kidney 8.80@8.85, 
red marrow 8.30@8.35, white kidney 
9. 50 @ 9.60, Imperial 8.75@8.80, yellow 
eye 5.90 @5.95. 
Eggs 
Dealing in the open with no secrecy 
about prices is said to be the policy 
of the new New York butter and egg 
exchange, recently opened for busi- 
ness. Under its rules all prices asked 
for butter and eggs and bids made and 
final selling price will be posted so 
that all members can determine 
actual egg market for any one day. 
At New York, higher quality eggs 
showed considerable strength, all egg 
moving well under liberal consump- 
tive demand, Extra fresh gathered 
quotable at 2344@24%c p doz, firsts 
23@24c, state, Pa and nearby white 
hennery, fcy 24@ 25c, ordinary 23 @ 
24c, gathered whites 23@25c, brown 
hennery 23@ 24 %¢, ordinary 22@231!4c. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, market steady to firm 
on all grades of hay. Prime hay quot- 
able at $28 p ton, No 1 26@27, No 2 
23 @ 25c, fey light clover mixed 23@ 25, 
rye straw 15. 
Mill Feeds 
York, demand for feed 
lighter, tone generally 
money. Western spring bran quotable 
at $23@23.50 p ton, standard  mid- 
dlings 24, flour 29, red dog 30.50, lin- 
seed. meal 32@382. 50, yellow corn meal 
1.95 p 196-lb sk, white 2, coarse 2G 
2.08, hominy 4.15@4.30 p bbl, yellow 
4.05@ 4.20, corn flour 1.90@ 2. 
Onions 
At New York, old onions somewhat 
neglected unless showing good qual- 
ity, Tex onions weak. Old white on- 
ions quotable at $1@1.25 p bskt, state 
and western yellow 2@2.25 p bag, red 
1.50@1.75, Ct valley 2@ 3, Tex 1.75@2, 
or crate white 1,.25@2., 
Potatoes 
_At New York, old potatoes in sufii- 
cient supply, market weak, new pota- 
toes in light receipt, prices steady. 
Maine in bulk quotable at $3.15@3.60 
p 180 lbs, state 3@3.30, western 3@ 
3.25, L I 3.75@4, Me 3@ 3.50 p 168-Ib 
bag, state 33. 25, western 2.75 @ 3.25, new 


At New 
somewhat 





Bermuda 7. 50@8 p bbl, Fla 7 @ 7.50, 
southern oe croy 2@4, sweet’ pota- 


toes 1.50@2 


Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try increasing, prices fairly firm; mar- 
ket well cleaned up. Western fowls 
quotable at 20@22c p Ib, turkeys 20@ 
2ic, western ducks 18 @ 20¢, near-by 
yg 45@50c, fresh-killed turkeys 
36c, chickens 19@21c, near-by 
sounane 25@28¢e, fowls, dry-packed, 
19@ 23c, western 17@ 19¢, O and Mich 

21@22c, roosters 16@17c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, beets quotable at $1 
@1.25 p bbl, carrots $2.50 @3,_ old 
white cabbages $10 @20 p a red $20 
@30, nearby horse-radish $2@4 p 100 
Ibs, parsnips $1@-1.25 p bbl, Va rad- 
ishes $1@2 p bskt, Jersey rhubarb 
$3@4 p 100 bchs, spinach Tic @$1 p 
ibs, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, Va rad- 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTBR PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 37% 38 35 
1915.. 31 31 30 
1914... 26 27 25 
1913.. 37 36% 34 
Butter 


At New York, demand for fresh 
butter continued excellent, supplies 
insufficient to lower prices matestery. 
Extra cmy butter quotable at 354%4@ 
36c p Ib, higher scoring lots 36@37c, 
firsts 35@ 36c, held extras 34@ 35c, 
finest dairy 35a 36%4c. 

At Cincinnati, O, emy 40c p_ Ib, 
dairy 30c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, emy 37c p Ib. 


At Buffalo, N Y¥, ecmy 37c _ p lb, 
dairy 34e. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 30c p_ Ib, 
dairy 28c. 

At Rochester, N Y, cmy 3c p Ib. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, emy 37%4c p Ib, 


dairy 32c. 

At Columbus, O, 
dairy 22c. 

At Elgin, Ill, 
34c p Ib. 


emy 36c p Ib, 
best emy butter 33@ 


Cheese 

At New York, good trading noted 
in ail lines, prices for colored flat 
cheese slightly higher, otherwise tone 
of market strong. Colored flats, held, 
quotable at 18°4@19\c p lb, cheddar 
18% @18%c, single daisies 1814 @19e, 
twins W@i8loec, daisies 18!.@19e, 
young America 1'. @20\4c, skim 
cheese 15@15%c. 





Business for Eastern Exposition 

There was an adjourned meeting of 
the§stockholders of the Eastern States 
agricultural and industrial , exposition 
at Springfield, Mass, last week Thurs- 
day. Much more than a majority of 
the stock was represented by the large 
number present. The following were 
elected directors: Joseph A, Skinner 
and Frank H. Metcalf of Holyoke, 
Daniel F. Doherty and Edgar L. 
Gillett of Westfield, Frederick G. 
Crane of Dalton, Nathaniel I. Bow- 
ditch of Framingham, Frank L. 
Worthy of West Springfield, Wilson 
H. Lee of New Haven, Alvin B. Ricker 
of South Portland, Me, Frank P. 
Newkirk of Easthampton, Theodore 
N. Vail of Lyndonville, Vt, and New 
York, M. D. Munn of St Paul, Minn, 
and the following of Springfield: 
Herbert Myrick, George M. Hendee, 
Horace A. Moses, George A. McDon- 
ald, Daniel E. Burbank, Frank H. 
Page, Harry G. Fisk, Adolph W. Gil- 
bert, Henry L. Bowles, Albert Steiger, 
Charles P. Chase, Charles T. Shean, 
Harry S. Baldwin, Herbert L. Handy, 
Charles B. Whitney, and Joshua L. 
Brooks. 

Subsequently the officers elected the 
following officers: President, J. L. 
Brooks; vice-presidents, Theodore N. 
Vail, Joseph A. Skinner and Wilson H. 
Lee; treasurer, Eliphalet T. ‘Tifft; 
clerk, John C, Robinson. 

The officers are among the most suc- 
cessful business men whose names are 
well known throughout New England. 
The type of men heading the’ enter- 
prise alone indicates that this new 
project is going to be one of the big- 
gest exhibition features of the east, 





Another Jersey Champion 


During the past year or so there have been several 
changes in the leadership of Jersey producers in the 


junior four-year-old class. On April 14, 1916, Suc- 
cessful Queen ended a yearly test, having produced 
at four years, five months of age 16,389 pounds milk 
and 852.7 pounds fat, equal to 1003 pounds of butter. 
This record not only exceeds the highest fat produc- 
tion in the class, but also becomes the highest milk 
record of any cow in the breed years of 
age. This cow was sired by Hood 





Farm’s Son, and is out of Torm . She 
was bred by J. C. Greene of East Sethel. Vt, but 
was purchased by C. I. Hood of Lowell, Mass, as a 
two-year-old, at whose farm she was tested, 





Jersey Meeting at Hood Farm 


There will be a meeting of Jersey breeders at 
Lowell, Mass, on Monday evening, May 1, following 
the Hood farm sale of Jerseys, at which Pres Munn 
and most of the board of directors of the American 
Jersey cattle club will attend. 


Bell Hill Consignment 
Cc. P. Farrand of Washington, Ct, manager of Bell 
Hill farm, writes: ‘Bell Hill farm is sending to the 
Western, Connecticut breeders’ salo at New Milford, 
Ct, May 11, some of the st cattle in our barn, 
consisting of two 20-pound heifers, a 21-pound cow, 
@ granddaughter of Lord Netherland, also of Pietertjo 
22d Woodcrest Lad and another of De Kol 24 Butter 
Boy 8d, one bull calf, whose two nearest dams 
average 26 pounds butter. The females are all bred 
= our 32-pound bull King Hengerveld Cornucopia, 
are extra good individuals. Washington has 
10 members of the Holstein-Friesian association and 
about 300 head of registered Holsteins, which is 

more than any other town in the state 


Dodge’s Consignment 

Dodge farm of Washington, Ct, consigns to the third 
annual sale of the Western Connecticut Holstein 
breeders at New Milford, Ct, May 11, three animals: 
@ mature cow, her = heifer, and her five- 
month-old son. The etic Ormsby Nancy. five 
years old. is a granddaughter of Pietje’s 22d’s Wood- 
crest Lad and Duchess Ormsby Butter King, both 
sires of more than note. She has made a record of 








19.68 pounds butter as a roa tois,” me and from 


1915, to April 4965 
avera, x “she is a 
big, straight cow, a goo teeoder, and bred to 
<ing Hengerveld Cornucopia, a fine son of 
Hengerveld Segis, one of whose daughtera has 
broken the 60-day world’s record for both milk and 
butter ag a junior two-year-old. The heifer, Dodge 
Farm Alcartra Ormsby Party, 15 months old, ts @ 
daughter of Pietje Ormsby Nancy and the $50,000 
bull King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. She weighs over 
pounds, is mostly white, as crates as a line, 
every promise of being winner, a8 are 
her half sisters from the world- famed ‘size. The bull 
calf, five months old, is as fine an individual as his 
half sister. He is out of Pietje Ormsby Nancy, 
King Hengerveld Cornucopia. He is & large, rr. 
Seatey, husky calf, mostly white, and out of a 
six nearest dams average 28.92 pounds 
from 572 pounds milk, and with an average fat 
content of 4.02%. 


Fleiding Goes to Hilinols 
In a recent letter from Henry Fielding of Edge- 
who until recently has 





mont, Pa, manager of 
Delchester farms, ale eattle and 
Berkshire pigs. he sage: “It is ~ wet é go to 
Byron, I, manager 

and breeding” proposition owned by “seail of 

of Chica This is an entire 


a 


go. 
1000 acres or more, on — buildings have to be 
erected, the place stocked with Holsteins and Guern- 
seys, and developed generally. While in some ways 
I am sorry to leave the east, yet for other reasons I 
am glad to go west.""—[(E. A. H. 

Best of All Mediams 

In a recent letter from J. M. West of Cynthiana, 
0, breeder of Durocs, he says: ‘Your publication, 
the good old reliable American Agriculturist, is one 
of the best advertising mediums that ue ever used, and 
I am using space by the year.”—({E. A. H. 

Recent Sales Pure-bred Stock 

Guernseys—At Duluth, Minn, bull, May King 
Linda Vista, for $4600. 

Shorthorn—At Wheaton, Ill, cows $1400@1650, 
+ Rede at Malvern, la, cows 105@520, bulls 110 
@480. 

Aberdeen-Angus—At Munci 


e, Ind, average of $361 
p hd; at Irwin, Ia, 


cows 180@1260, bulls 210@900. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of mecting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local 


ship interest. Send in your notice as much 

advance as possible. 

American Jersey cattle club, New York, May 3 

Holstein-Friesian assn, Detroit, June 6 

American assn of nurserymen, Milwaukee, wie, 28-30 
une 


American forestry assn, Reading, 4 Fray 
International apple aipens assn, ‘Now P+" 

Ohio state fair, Columbus, 8-Bepe i 
Dates of 1916 Tractor Guneecatioes 
Dallas, Tex, July 17-21 
Hutchinson, Kan, July 24- 
Chillicothe, Mo, July 31-Aug 4 
Fremont, Neb, Aug 7-11 


Cedar Rapids, [a, Aug 14-18 
Bloomington, Ill, ug 21-26 
indianapolis, Ind, Aug 28-Sept 1 
St Louis, Mo, Sept 4-8 
Madison, Wis Sept 11-15 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks, Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N, 
Sacramento Blvd.. Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres, 








SWINE BREEDERS 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both one of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. B. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


West’ s Big Type DUROC HOGS 








bs. at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sold. 2 
pe big spring Seess and a few fall pigs, sexes. 
J. M. WEST, : : CYNTHIANA, OHIO 





KINDERHOOK 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 

a of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
. M. Palmer, Sec- Treas.. RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Sere 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes. Oxtord.N. Y. 


Logan Elm Herd bwkees 


Young stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Pricea right 
BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in-the Sta_.. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 
One perfect spring boar by “Monroe Chief” and some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize-winning sows. 
ARTHORB 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N.Y. x 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Spring boars. 
(Erie RB. F.) 























bred or open. 
WREN, OHIO 


Registered wrrre servo Pigs 


Herd Boar, Brood Sow and R. C. Brown Leghorn ae: 
A. A. SCHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


Registered O.1.C. & Chester White 
pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 


rst’ choice. 
HUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILIE, N, ¥. 
rot as 


For Sale 2 few mtn Bare ~~ Gaped come, 
[_~-& 


gerviee, and 9 Oo 
FARMDALS, OHIO 


of 
oe. eee 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Berviceable boars and sows. pring and fall ne 
Write rour wants aaa I will tell you the nearest 


have t> you 
GEOL.GE SURAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, Q 


Gilts, 


8. R. ALEXANDER, 











for prices. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 


HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








Large Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate serv- 
ice. These are of the short 
nose type, thick through- 
out, and quick feeders. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, - - NEW YORK 














Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ages. 

Fall pigs of real merit, including some genuine 
show prospects. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


quality. 
J.T. HOGSETT, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London 0. 


Prices consistent with 





vibes Spates Farm 





and Rival’s Champion | RR, 
bred to our great herd boar SUPERB LAD. $25 per 


pair at 6 to 8 weeks old. 
G. BMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


PenshurstBerkshires 


Specital—Y oung Boars with sve and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Sussex 6th, A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 








SOLD 


Woodrow Farm<vit 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 


suecenencanenennens 


for le until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘“‘Woodrow’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. i 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable, Write for 


f talog. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


The large, long, deep, mellow kind that mature 
early and attain great size at maturity 
Spring and fall pigs, both sexes, for’ sale, sired by 


HOOD FARM, ° - LOWELL, MASS. 














Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wante 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Berkshir © Goring and fall pigs, both 


sexes, from show stock 
at — 
OTS-DA- wa FARM 8 C 
Phelps Bidg., 


“Fichearten, N. Y. 

Large English Berkshire Swine 

Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 

CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





lees. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood: Seventy selected fall 
boars, weighing in growing rig, not fat, 225 to 320 feent 
at six and seven months. Sired by thousand pound boars. 





You cannot buy bigger or better ones. Send for list. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


HOME FARM, ° ° 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If - s Shetland vuaiee we have oon, she 
wality you want at a price are w 
pe "Soren ET Fd. catalog. oe 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,O 








EXTRA FINE black, gray registered Percheron stal- 
lion, coming three years. Sired by prize winner at 
last International. Half price for quick sale. Year- 


ling stallions and fillies, 
F. STEWART, - - - ESPYVILLE, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL. Mar., BENNINGTON, 








VERMONT 





GOAT BREEDERS 
Milch Goats 


I have some young, 
Write for prices. W. 
Station, Binghamton, N. 





Have youever tried goats among 
your stock? If not, try them. 
also some milking, for sale. 

SCHMEISKD, Hospital 


The place to buy Holstein heifer 
calves is where they keep Holstein 
. % Holstein heifer calves, 
10 days old, $10 to- $15. Buy 
them shipped in warm, light 
crates, fully protected from cold. 
Express paid on lots of 5. 

Now the time to buy, start 
them on low-priced milk and 
watch them grow into money. 
Some wonderful bargains in regis- 
tered bull calves. 


Registered Bull Calf $escis! for 


6 weeks old, more white ¢han black; beautiful indi- 
vidual. Sire’s dam’s record: Butter, 7 Gaze. 27.15 ibs.. 
milk 600 Ibs.; butter, 30 days, 111.24 Ibs., milk 2557.8 
lbs. A grandson of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 
who now has over 90 A. daughters, one just 
making over 30 Ibs. butter, and whose dam, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline, made 34.32 Ibs. butter in 7 

at 4% yrs. (world’s record for 8 yrs.). Four nearest 
dam s in his pedigree have official records that average 
24.25 Ibs. butter in 2 days, and one of these ma 


when a junior 2-ycar 
" Write for pedigree. Several 


Price too low to print. 
other extra good bargains in registered bull calves. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Maple Lawn Holsteins 
CoN 


Write your wants. 
C. W. Ellis, Maple Lawn Farm, 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


if you are not ready to buy pure-bred registered 
Holstein cows for foundation stock. why not grade 
up your common cows by using a pure-bred regis- 
tered Holstein bull? The Dairy Department cf 
the Illinois Agricultural College has figured that 
$150 invested in a good pure-bred bull earns in 
six years nearly 1000 per cent. profit in the in- 
creased production alone, not taking into account 
the increased value of the herd. Can you invest 
$100 or $200 so that it will pay you more profit? 
Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holsteln-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 





7 Baby Chicks 


igreed, heavy layers. 





Vigorous, sturdy, healthy chicks from farm-raised breeding flocks of 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
strains guaranteed 80% fertile. 


Gibson eggs from Uthiee 


BREEDING STOCK 


White Leghorns R. I. 
Infuse Gibson’s ‘‘Bred to 
hearty and vigorous, 


Let us stock your farm or estate with these heavy layers. 


Illustrated folder 
DRAWER E, 


get better service, 


G. F. GIBSON, 


Reds Barred Rocks 
Lay’’ blood in your flocks. 
and will make your flocks productive and profitable. 


GALEN FARMS, 


White Wyandottes 


The birds are large, 
Order early; 


CLYDE, N_ Y. 


you 


on request. 











KF TYWACANA—QUALITY— CHICKS ~* 
and HATCHING EGGS 


Cost more than the ordinary kind. 


Barred and White 


S. C. White 
Leghorns 


Try them and see why, 


Plymouth Rocks 


Write for catalog and prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 


Box 69 


Farmingdale, L.1.,N.Y. 9 





ae) “= E. WRIGHT, Supt. 





and 


Nested Pedigreed 


Singla Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Remember 

no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 

Jaying qualities, color, size, or true breeding. You 

can’t go wrong dealing with us. Get our free catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart Cortland, N. Y. 


S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 
Do you want chicks that are chicks? Lively, healthy, 
and from good stock. Write. Catalog free. 

MERVIN TANGER, - BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 








THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
— eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest values 
nd a square deal eerentee 
STEVE NS RELIABLE YARDS, 
turkeys, Guineas, [Belgian hares, 


orga pigs mi foe. egg ‘ for 
sale, aarge, valuable catalog free. 
B ree d S H. A. Souder, BoxM, Sellersville, Pa. 
i GGS (Bradley Bros. strain) and Pekin 
Duck. $1 per 15, $4 per 100. 


8. Y. BYRN, R.F.D. No. 2, Cambridge, Maryland 


PER CENT FERTILE — EGGS 
Buff Leghorns, B. P. Rocks and 


15, $3.95 per 100. Satisfaction 


3ox A, Lyons, N. Y. 





Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 





Barred Plymouth Rock 





GGS — 90 
White, Srown, 
Minoreas, 75c “o} 
guaranteed. Circular free. 

»D. W. GOODLING, BOX 40, RICHFIELD, PA 





TOM BARRON S&S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eges for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
layers, large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked aoe. 

DAVID M. HAMMOND, ORTLAND, N. Y. 


DAY OLD CHICK 


Singla Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
from pure-bred, healthy free range 
delivery guaranteed. Wesley Grinnell, 


Du Luxe White Wyandotte breeding. Eggs, 
$3.50 15. Other matings, $2 15, $7.50 100. S$. C. 
Buff Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 15, $6.50 100. Beggs pre- 
paid. Circulars. Owniand Farms, South Hammond, N.Y. 





S. © Leg- 
horn, Rose and 
Strong; livable; 
breeders. Safe 
Sodus, N. Y. 





*‘Jo-Mar’’\ and mates of pure Regal 





TURKEY EGGS—From large, 
Narragansett, W. 
as in America. 


prepaid. 


EGGS from 23 different varieties thoroughbred poultry. 
og | Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Reds, Leghorns, Minor- 


rahmas, Anconas, Houdans, —- Eggs as low 


selected M. 
a and Bourbon Reds. 
$3.50 per 13, by express or P. 
Orders filled preihetio. Bafe arrival guaranteed.“ 
CALDWELL, R. 1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO 


Bronze, 
Good 
P. 





Pe. | but 





Beta ie StF aS APB Bihar wus 


Baby Chicks 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—White 
Vigorous and strong stock $12.00 m. 


ELMER J. BURTON 
LAKE GEORGE, - . NEW YORK 


‘* Perfection ”’ 


WV yandottes 
hundred. 





Barred Rocks 


(RINGLETS) 
Eggs from world’s best strain; 
$3 per setting, 4 settings $10. 
blood, exceptional quality, 
DR. HAYMAN, L 


from prize winners, 
Utility eggs from same 
$1.50 per setting, $5 per 100. 
BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Chicks 6c and Up 


Wyandottes, Rocks, Minorcas, Leghorns, ¢ 
delivery guaranteed. Circular free. 
RELIABLY HATCHERY, R. 2, 





Safe 


McAlisterville, Pa 





Baby Chix White and 

, Brown Leghorns. 

Z White and Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds and other 

varieties—Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 

yf) Reve breeding — also Bees and Queens. 
Catalog Fre 

DEROY TAYLOR co, his WARK, NEW YORK 


Ver 


mirom mn Taylors uitey 





White Wyan- 
as. Eggs, $1.00 
Also Holstein Cattle. 
GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
dottes, and White Guine 
per 15, $5. 00 per 100. 
McCREA FARMS, 





Egos, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Loghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties. 
35 years’ expe rience. Catalog. White yee 
Houdans, Silver Caimpines, Light Brahmas, 13, $1 


SAM. K. MOHR, - - COOPERSBU na, A 





CATTLE BRE 


EDERS 
Maple Row 


Stock Farm Ayrshi res 


A few advanced registry cows. 
Also young calves of both sexes. 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, 


Some choice bulls. 
Prices right to sell. 
CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. IF. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets DeKol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


$75 Buys 








registered Holstein yearling 
bull, % white. Sister to dam 
held state record of Minnesota 
in yearly test. Also bull calves, from $35 up wards. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N. 4 
E. H. FOSTER, Barton, 


Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 

HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 

OFFERS HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL 
born Feb. 18, 1915. Sire, Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 
a daughter of Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, A. R. 0. 
at 3 yrs., 17.78. First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs. 
Color, more black than white. Fine individual. 
Price $100, f. o. b. Rochester. N : 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, N. ¥ 


$75—BUYS 


Born Feb. 12. 1916. A large, 
@ grandson of King Korndyke 
of the Pontiacs. Enough said. 
let him grow into money 

W. D. ROBENS, 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, R. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. 





7 


_ Becmenter, 





7 grown ¢ alt. He is 
Sadie Vale and King 
Buy while young and 


POLAND, N. Y 








A CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
yrandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Snowdrop Vce 
man Dekol, an as R. O. cow whose recerd is nearly 
19 Ibs. butter. alf is evenly marked. Price 
GRAYFIELD FARMS S GREENWICH, 

3 REGISTERED GUERNSEY COWS AT 
$300 EACH 


Good ones. Come and see them 
» Peork 


$50. Grandson eee 
cL. AIR G. 2, WEEK 8U "RPRISE, N 


~ HOLSTEIN BUL L CALF 


Good individual, % white. n of King of the 
Pontiacs. $5 


SABARAMA ¥ ARM, 


FOR SALE months and young 


for quick acceptance. Excellent breeding: 
tested. EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE & SON, 2 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


1231 
BULLS FOR SALE by %)0 Mh nik: 
official record Milanhurst America De Kol Grand- 
sons of this cow for $100 each, from heavy producing 
dams. C. W. NEWMAN, WYALUSING, PA, 


Good bull calf at 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 





$, six 
do ywn, 
‘ulin 


Guernsey bull catve 
r “850 
tube 





Ibs. butter, 





HOLSTEiN BULL CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
than black. A.R.O. average of dam, sire’s dam and sire’ "Ss 








CHICKS, $7.00 per 100. EGGS, 


75 cents for 15, $4 for 100. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward, N. Y. 


BEST WHITE Rocks— Leghorns — Wyandottes 
Buff and Barred Rocks, I. . duck eggs, $1 per 15. 
S. 8S. Hamburg, Embden geese, and Bronze turkey, 

It - an bees * aceny. 39 yrs. a fancier. 
ENT R. 2, ITTANNING, PA. 


each 


50c 
GEORGE 
M. B. Turkeys, Barred Plymouth 


Eggs ie Rocks. Send for Circular. 
- 7 TILTON & SON 
Hatching R. Claysville, Pa. 


H . $15 per"100. Silver Laced, 
Chicks that Live White an Partridge 
bi gnmegg | Pekin, Rouen and Runner ducklings, 
25c each, $20 per 100. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
he nor can they guarantee pe hatching = 4 

We _— continue to 


"Duy responds it cence Pid “ape , 








grandd 7 days, 510.9 Ibs. milk, 25.04 Ibs. butter; semi- 
official, 17, "092.8 -_ milk, 832.14 tbs. butter; average fat 
test for the year, 3.890 per cent. First check for $100 takes 
him. GEo. E. reverence & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





Brown Swiss Bull—one year old 
Sire, Mernies Son 3015; dam, Pertha 7T.° 5422. Extra 


good. Write for photo and Drices, 
EAST VIEW FARM, LINWOOD, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULLS AND HEIFERS 
Pontiac and Segis strains—A 2-year-old service bull, 
dam a 24-Ib. cow, $100; a Lord Netherland De Kol 
yearling bull, 4%. price $90; bull calves, from tested 
dams, $40 to $75. Light in color and bargains for 
someone. Address I. 8. Jarvis, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 





Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 
by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE. 

H. H. BLAIR, - - WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 





For Sale Registered Guernsey 


born June 20, 1915; one born Jan. 18, 
Bulls firs. Good individuals. Address 


RAY D. LEVAN, R. F. D. 4, CATAWISSA, PA. 





One choice bred Holstein yearling service bull, price $95 
without the papese. with them $100. Also a two-month 
bull, dam, has a6 Scarly records, pr . «Send 
for." photos od e sing ROWN A 
{ Dairy Farm, Guntom, Su Lawrence Go., 





Adeal 





BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brothe 
to our wonderful World’s Record heifer, Albina Josie 
His sire is a good son of the great De Kol 20's 
Butter Boy 3d. 

His dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 
Vale Concordia. 

He has a straight back line, is attractive in appear 
ance and nicely marked. Our price on him is $ 
and he is a real bargain. Write for pedigree an€é 
description. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Oliver Cabana, Jr.. PineGrove Farms, Elma Center, N. ¥ 


Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 each 
express paid in lots of 5. Regie- 
tered heifers $1000. 8 registered 3,4 
year olds, due in Sept. $175 each} 
bred to 31 Ib. bull. Registered 
2 carloads of 
igh grade one and two year } 
heifers $30 to $40 each. Registered‘: 
and high grade cows. 10 registered ! 
Berkshire Sows bred. 


John C. Reagan, Tully, N. ¥. j 
FIRST TAKES 


CHECK $70.00 HIM 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Born November 5, 1914 


Sired by a grandson of King Segis, while his sire’ 
dam is a good daughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
Dam is by King Segis Pontiac Zella, whose dam ie 
a good producing. daughter of King of the Pontiacs 
A fine breeding ‘‘nic 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, 

















Liverpool, N. ¥. 





| Registered Guernsey 
Service Bull 


sired by a son of Langwater King of France 
Dam a half sister to Itchen Sweet Alice, recor¢ 
529 lbs, butter fat as a 2-year-old. Price reasonable 


LOCUST LAWN FARM i 
= Bird-in-Hand, Box A, anc. Co., Pa. : 


poudeeenenenensceratasuneerieneen 





VANDERKAMP FARMS—34.54 Ibs. and 32.36 ibe 
Above A. R. O. records refer to two heifers in ovr 
herd whose sons were sold by us before dams made 
above records. Our reasonably low prices were based 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 Ibs 

Three Bull Calves, one a month old, from cow now 
on test with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 3€- 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a 15-ib. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 3 yearn. 
Buy from herd being develoned, and have increase@ 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, im 
many cases increased value many Bis. price paid 


Pedigrees on receipt of inquiry. 
F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 
W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, 


50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 

Bull Calves $10 each. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON, N. ¥ 





N.Y. 








Offers unusually choice 


Lakeside te bulls, some of them 


m 30 pound dams, of best 


Stock Farm ‘scr sive, sem 


heifer calves, year- 
lings, bred heifers 
and choice young cows with fine A. R. O. records. 
Prices low considering quality. 
E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
Gor thirty-seven pound Holstein sire can help you. 
He is a son of Diona Konigen Pietertje 37.44, whe 
sold for $6,500 at public sale. ly one other cow 
oe og for mae. on have Bra of, janis ages on 
sons, m 5 ams, r 
you buy. F. A. TINKER. No Tt 











‘April 29, 1916 








Dispersal 


J. A. & W. W. Watson |= 





Youngstown, Ohio 
May 8, 1916 


| 75—HEAD—75 | 


The herd of finest individuals in = 
Ohio, backed up by good breeding and : 
excellent records. Daughters of Pontiac = 
Hengerveld Partherea, Johanna King 
Segis, King Urmagelsche, Hengerveld 
De Kol 3d. Butter Boy Pietertje, Paul 
Beets Walker, and King Segis Pontiac 
Frindaella. Practically all of breeding 
age in calf to Hengerveld De Kol 3d, 
the best living son of Old Hengerveld 
= De Kol. 


Circumstances make it compulsory to sell ab- 
solutely every animal in the herd. An oppor- 
tunity to buy what the judgment of these men 
said was the best. 

Youngstown is on the main line of B. & O., 
Erie, Penna., L. S. & M. S. Rys. 

Take Elm Street Car Headquarters 
to end of line “Ohio Hotel” 


For catalog address 
Cc. T. AGNEW 


Receiver for J. A. & W. W. Watson 
5 YOUNGSTOWN OHIO © 








W. W. WATSON. 


Disper sal 


- Youngstown, Ohio 
May 9, 1916 


75—HEAD—7Z5. 


Will Furnish Tuberculine Test for Any State 


Ta 


This is a select herd of young fe 
males made up principally of daugh 
ters of King Urmagelsche, the but-~ 


ter fat sire, granddaughters of 
= Pontiac Korndyke and King of the 
Pontiacs. A number bred to Hen- 


= gerveld De Kol 3rd. 
viduals, show cattle, in fine 
tion. In fact, just ripe 
money for the purchaser. 
May 8th. J. A. & W. W. 
Dispersal, Youngstown. 
May 10th. Sam Werren sells at : 
Beloit in same county, 3 
A choice opportunity to buy choice = 
Ohio Holsteins from choice herds. 
_ Take Mahoning Ave. Car 
2 to end of line 
: For ¢ talog address 


W. W. WATSON 
15 Wick Ave., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


hae ijesy so iners eer veweoent eves rttesietD 


Great indi- : 
condi- = 
to make : 


Watson i 








Headquarters : 
“Ohio Hotel” : 
























These eattle have been personally selected by the sales com- 
mittee and comprise many choice animals from the following 
herds: 


Richard E. Dodge, 
Henry W. Seeley, 
Bell Hill Farms, 
Samuel Holister, 
Chas. C. Ford & Son, 
J. R. Hateh, 

M. C. Knapp, 
Lyman Keeler, 
Staub & Clark, 
Horace A. Allen, 


Wm. J. & Perey Atchison, 


Hiram P. Loverin, 


Beman Strong, 
A. D. 


MeDonnell, 


Write the Sales Committee for Catalog 
Wm. J. Atchison Boardman, Ct. 
Wm. J. Clark 2d, New Milford, Ct. 
C. Paul Farrand, Washington, Ct. 


The Third Annual 
Consignment Sale 


of the 
Western Connecticut 
Holstein Breeders 


will take place at 


New Milford, Conn., on May 11, 1916 


On that date 75 head of the best registered Holsteins ever sold 
in New England will go under the hammer. 


In the sale will be a daughter of the $50,000 bull, a daughter 
and granddaughter of King Segis De Kol Korndyke, a son of 
King of the Pontiacs, a daughter of Pontiac Inka Paul, a 
daughter of Lunda Korndyke King, cows and heifers bred to 
good sons of King of the Pontiaes, also cows bred to King 
Hengerveld Cornucopia, ete. 


Washington, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 
Danbury, Ct. 
Danbury, Ct. 
Danbury, Ct. 
New Milford, Ct. 
New Milford, Ct. 
Boardman, Ct. 
South Willington, Ct. 
New Milford, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 


Committee 
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Breeder’s herd—125 head pure-bred Holsteins 


SSONVUNNALELELEUELEDEAAALAAEENEAN ET EAEAEAEET UNA EUA LATA TA AAMT EERE U NADEAU AA AAAS SAHA ANNU EU AEEAS 


Sharpe Dispersion Sale 


MAY Blairstown; N. J. 1210 








East River 


Grade Holsteins 
. FOR SALE 


50 FRESH Cows, 1 
AND SEE THEM MiLKED, °%%ers. COMB 


40 cows due to cal » 
bl bone ve soon, all in calf to full 


40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 


15 registered bulls, one month to two 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Kore aaa 


25 extra fine registered heifer extra 
marked bunch; = half of these are br bred. = 


20 registered cows with A. RB. O. backing. 
Beli Phone 14-F5 
McGraw 43-F2 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 











SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 
best lot of springers in Cortland Co. 
50 ong t aa fresh; large producers. They will 


please 
One carload of fine young cows, due to freshen in 
Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head. 
25 well bred and nicely marked two and three- 
year-old heifers at $65 each. All bred to a good, 
registered bull. 
A few registered Holstein cows, heifers, 
and service bulls at low prices. 
Come and see them. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. 


calves 


( oon = AND, N. Y 


PO 














Bell phone 116 








Country Life Farm Offers 
A Beautiful Holstein Bull Calf 


Born in Oct., 5. Sired by Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 10 junior A. R. O. two- 
year-olds. Dam a granddaughter of Pontiac Korn- 
ke, with a record of 16.49 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
econd dam has a record of 19.65 lbs. butter in 
7 days and is the dam of 3 A. R. O. daughters. 
This calf is more white than black and is a fine one. 
First $50 check gets him, with all papers. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, ®. Y. 





Service —- ae. 2. reganered Holstein yearling, 
ready for sire’s dam 27-Ib. cow, grandsire’s 
= 34.32- ab. ‘punter 4-year- “old, WORLD'S RECORD 
made. Dam of bull 19.52 3-year-old. Price $100. 
Nes ere | wv the same frei S dam et but 


dam s 
—. ae 
brief She ha dam 


Registered ball ea 9g old, 
A 
o ‘He MACE; nemoae a 


i: 


Ak: 














Sale will be held at Dr. Sharpe’s Farm at Blairstown. 
In the sale will be found the herd sire, Sin PriLty WALKER, and about 50 


of his daughters and 25 of his granddaughters. 
with fine averages. 


Sale under management of 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., INC., 


There will also be sold the Junior herd’ sire, Lewis PRiLty 
RouBLE HartToc 2D, his dam a 30-lb, daughter of a 31-lb. cow. 


In addition to Dr. Sharpe’s herd there will be a few choice selections from 
the herds of Bernhard Meyer, Finderne, N. J., and I. N. Roe, Branchville, N. J. 


cureceneneceneenactens 








He has 29 tested daughters 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y 








21 AOA AAA 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms 








Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


W. W. Jennings, - 
al 





Towanda, Pennsylvania 


AAA 








He is 75% 


1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofr KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


; the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


Er. H.KNAPP& son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 

















3. A. LEACH, 


$30 REGISTERED $30 
BULL CALVES 

To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 
well marked and well bred, i. to 2 months old, 
registered and right every w: 

A few registered Holstein hetfers $100. Grade 
ooten and bull calves $10. Write me what you 


CORTLAND. N, ¥; 





UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 
for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, ist, 48944; A R. O- 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra ite bull is well 


mae 








— 


| rere peace, Tees ice: reasonab 
Scubor. ites." tépwich, Masa. 
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| VERMONT 
BREEDERS’ 
SALES CO. 


USENOEMEAU ESCA EUEAED GEERT EA ED EEUU 


Ist Consignment 


SALE 


NOUEEUTUL ESOS TEREETOD AS UALATTRTATADGAONAUA EAU AMAA ANNUM AA 


Registered 
Holsteins 


100 
HEAD 
100 


Rutland Fair Grounds 


Rutland, Vermont 


May 8, 1916 





Consignments from the 
herds of 


0. A. THOMAS, 
Rutland, Vt. 


R. F. MEAD, 
West Rutland, Vt. 


S. J. LOBDELL, 
Wells, Vt. 


F. M. MERRILL, 
New Haven, Vt. 


J. G. WHITE, 
Brandon, Vt. 


Cc. E. PARKER, 
Granville, N. Y. 


F. W. SCOTT, 
Granville, N. Y. 


FRED LA GOSH, 
Granville, N. Y. 


FRANK BEECHER, 
Argyle, N. Y. 


HORSTMAN & BERNING. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


R. E. HAEGER, 
Algonquin, Ill. 











In the above consignments are 
many choice animals which will 
attract buyers from all sections. 


A few more really choice ani- 
mals solicited. 


For further particulars and entry 
blanks address 


W. K. Farnsworth 
Secretary 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
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American Agriculturist 


‘Helpful Hints for the Housewife 


Little Ideas and plans that bear on the problems of the home 


Grandmother 
ELLA W. FISHER 


Grandmother rose at break of day 
And knelt while the shadows yet were 


eray; 

She comamaitted her house to the keeping 
° od, 

But arenly believed in the chastening 
rod. 

The click of her heel on the polished 
floor 


Was a signal that children should sin 
no more. 


She went to her task with a song on her 


ps, 
And the work flew fast ‘neath her fin- 
ger tips. 
About the house and over the farm 
Her presence carried an orderly charm; 
Her doughnuts and pies and the dinners 
she laid, 
Proved clearly 
not made, 


that cooks were born, 


She washed the fleece and carded and 
spun, 

Colored and knit ‘til the socks were 
one 


Warm and handsome and firm and true, 

Under her fingers the stockings grew; 

She vpunnes the toe and shaped the 
neel, 

And knitted her thought with the fly- 
ing steel. 


She spun from her distaff the threads 
of pale gold, 

And wove from her loom the cloth to 
enfold 

The snowy table, where many a spread 

~eeee the hearts of those who are 
aead, 

Her sheets and her towels, and she had 
enough, 

Were woven and spun from the same 
flaxen stuff. 


She ore ~ her.own quilts and then made 
a bee, 

While the quilting progressed the girls 
got tea. 

The apples cut 
on strings, 

Above the hearth by the pumpkin rings. 

She was healthy and happy for doctors 
were few, 


And the rafters rung with the songs she 
knew. 


evenings hung drying 


She read the Bible by candle light, 

And slept on a high-post bed at night, 

It’s dainty curtains embroidered by 
hand, 

Were wrought awey in the fatherland, 

And dainty she was from chin to toe; 

Her caps and ‘kerchiefs must “set just 
so.” 


With novels her time was not frittered 
away, 

Not many were written in her age and 
day; 

Experience then was better than books, 

The kind that made mothers, house- 
keepers and cooks. 

That was the kind that grandmother 
had, 

And it 

glac 


made 
Children and Pets 


ELLA E, ROCKWOOD 

Few indeed are the homes where 
there are children where there is not 
also a pet cat. Ofttimes it is a small 
kitten, upon which childish affection 
is lavished, and then it frequently 
happens that the affection takes a 
form which leaves a clear case for 
the humane society to interfere and 
be well within its rights. If there is 
any form of cruelty worse than that 
inflicted upon a pet kitten by a two- 
year-old child it belongs to the days 
of witchcraft or the dark ages. 

Now scientists and health promo- 
ters step in and call attention to the 
fact that cats are carriers of disease, 
and should be barred as pets in the 
home. Not only is this safeguarding 
the child, but incidentally it will 
rescue the cat from misuse. A good 
work in both directions. The danger 
to children from fondling cats is well 
founded. The animals eat all sorts of 
food, much of which, rats and mice, 
especially, is generally considered as 
a carrier of disease. Germs are eas- 
ily transmissible through the agency 
of the cat. 

A case of ringworm in a certain 
neighborhood spread to half a dozen 
different children, not all of one fam- 
ily. One child’s face was a mass of 
these revolting sores. Another child’s 
scalp was affected, and the hair fell 
out. Months of painstaking treat- 
ment were required by a physician 
before the disease could be _ exter- 
minated. Seeking the cause of the 
outbreak, it was discovered that a pet 
eat was afflicted with ringworm, 
which had been transmitted to the 
children. 

And now comes another proclama- 
tion emanating from certain famous 
medical men. The house dog also is 
more than suspected of the same of- 
fense as the family tabby. Dogs eat 
earrion and the viscera of dead ani- 
mals, thereby becoming infected 
with germs of diseases which in turn 
may be transmitted to the human 
family. 

Tapeworms and similar -intestinal 


her children extremely 





parasites have also been acquired by 
dogs and through them distributed by 
one means or another when they be- 
came a decided menace to health. 
Both cats and dogs frequently mani- 
fest their affection for their human 
companions my licking their hands or 
faces. Even some very particularly 
grown persons permit this offensive 
demonstration, one certainly fraught 
with grave possibilities unpleasant to 
consider. 

Both cats and dogs are frequently 
afflicted with mange, a form of eczema 
easily transferable to the human 
race. If parents will stop and think 
of the danger of the great risk they 
run in permitting young children to 
fondle these family pets they will at 
least subject the latter to a rigid in- 
spection. Better yet, do away entirely 
with the practice of permitting chil- 
dren to fondle either a cat or a dog. 


Desirable Bedding Plants 


MAUDE WRIGHT 

It is something to know what are 
the best bedding plants, to know in 
what locations they will thrive the 
best, and how to get certain effects 
with them. 

If one wishes a rich mass of color 
on his lawn he will find* no more 
effective plants for this purpose than 
the geranium. A bed of rich, dark 
geraniums with a border of the _ fo- 
liage geraniums, Madam Salleroi or 
Mountain Snow makes a nice _ bed, 
but if a still more showy and brilliant 
one is desired plant the = scarlet 
reraniums. Pink geraniums make ele- 
gant bedders. Few bedding plants 
will give greater satisfaction for a 
moderate outlay. 

Salvia makes a brilliant show when 
planted in beds, but some foliage 
plants of softer colors should be 
planted around the edge to modify 
the showy color. 

A great many foliage plants will 
give expression and color to a lawn, 
among them coleus in its many bright 
colors, and alternanthera, a _ low- 
growing plant which comes in bright 
red, dark red, pink and yellow. It 
is used largely for design and carpet 
bedding or for edges of beds in which 
other plants are used; these plants 
are of a compact growth, and if kept 
well trimmed will give a velvety mass 
of color. 

Among 





the annuals are no better 


bedding plants than Phlox Drum- 
mondii and verbena for rich color 
effect. The best effects are always 
attained when one color, or at least 
colors that harmonize are planted to- 
gether in a bed. 

A number of plants make fine bed- 
ding plants for shaded or partially 
shaded locations. Among the most 
desirable of these are tuberous-rooted 
begonias. These almost excel the ge- 
raniums in beauty and color. They 
like a light, rich soil, in a moist, cool 
place. Among other bedding plants 
suitable for shaded locations we find 
lily of the valley, forget-me-not, vio- 
let, pansy, and Torena fournieri. 

If you wish bedding plants that will 
bloom late in the autumn, choose 
asters, cosmos, and chrysanthemums. 
Asters of uniform hight make very 
pretty ribbon beds. Pyramids may 
be produced by planting rows of the 
tallest varieties in the center, a 
Slightly smaller size next, and so on 
down to the dwarf asters, which 
should be planted around the edge. A 
bed of one color is nice, but some 
colors can be combined with satisfac- 
tion. 


Portulaca for Hottest Places 


If you wish bedding plants that 
will thrive in a sunny, dry location 
where nothing else will grow try 
portulaca, a low-growing bedding 
plant which thrives in the hottest 
sun, and produces a mass of bloom. 
These are nice planted in front of a 
south window or where one can look 
down upon them. 

Candytuft is most effective when 
a mass of white is desired. White an- 
nual phlox for masses, and white 
alyssum, another favorite, for edges. 
White asters and white daisies, and 
hardy Phlox subulata are also desir- 
able white bedding plants. 

Blue is the scarcest color among 
all our bedding plants, yet there are 
quite a variety to select from. Among 
these blue larkspur gives an intense 
lavender blue. It is highly prized for 
both its flowers, which are very 
pretty, and its foliage. Larkspur is a 
hardy perennial, fine for border beds. 
Tree-flowering ageratums, bright blue, 
make very effective bedding and bor- 
der plants, with white-flowering 
plants. The Browallia, lobelia, blue 
daisy and forget-me-not are also 
fine blue bedding plants. 

Some bedding plants will 
tropical effect—cannas, which 


give a 
like 














pl: nty of moisture, but will thrive in 
partial shade, ricinus or castor bean, 
caladium, acalypha and croton. 

If a fragrant bed is desired nothing 
can be more delightful than helio- 
trope. The plants afford a rich and 
elegant appearance, besides delightful 
fragrance. 





Those Useful Advertisements 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


We have made advertisements help 
in passing away tedious hours for an 
invalid. At the time when eyes and 
hands can be used for but a few 
minutes nothing seems to offer so 
much interest as really good adver- 
tisements. 

I paste each one on a plain white 
card somewhat larger than the pic- 
ture, so that it is easy to handle. 
Acquaintance with the invalid makes 
it possible to choose things of especial 
interest to the individual. And it is 
truly a revelation how amusing and 
instructive many of the advertise- 
ments prove to be to a shut-in. 





Save the Wildflowers 


MARTHA J. SWEET 

I should like to make an appeal to 
every farmer’s wife and daughter to 
commence this spring to plant spect- 
mens of every wild flower, vine or 
shrub that they can find. There is 
so much beauty lying all around us, 
if we would only see it. 

If we would plant all the sweet wild 
things that cost nothing except the 
labor of digging and planting them 
out, how much we could beautify our 
home grounds. The sweet wild roses 
growing by the wayside, the pretty 
wild hardy vines, the wild shrubs, the 
flat-topped maiden hair fern, the deli- 
ciously fragrant -wild crabapple, all 
should be planted. 

The bittersweet vine, with its lovely 
berries, is very hardy and attractive, 
the moonseed, or yellow parilla vine, 
is hardy and very beautiful. 

The woods are full of hardy ferns, 
just as beautiful as costly greenhouse 
ferns, and they make a fine showing 
on the north side of the house, 
planted next to the wall. 

The wild violets are so plentiful 
everywhere. The dog-tooth violet, or 
Turk’s cap, is elegant, the bird’s foor 
violet is a profuse bloomer, and loves 
a sandy soil, the arrow leaf violet with 
its dark blue flowers, the yellow wooa 
violet, etc, all deserve a place in your 
garden. Then there is the dainty 
white bloodroot and the Dutchman's 
breeches, which will bear transplant- 
ing and pay a thousand fold for the 
work of planting. One cannot have 
too many, it is such a pleasure to give 
of one’s surplus to others, to cultivate 
in them a love of flowers. 

We will make our state a beautiful 
one if we each one will plant wisely 
of the many varieties of native trees, 
which are both hardy and much bt®t- 
ter than foreign varieties. One must 
go deep into the woods now to find 
the lady slippers that were once so 
plentiful, and the brilliant cardinal 
flowers are fast disappearing. 

Land is being pastured closely, and 
if these wild flowers are not taken 
eare of soon these and many more 
just as desirable will be exterminated. 





Afterward 
ALICE ELIZABETH WELLS 

“Then whise shall those things 
be?” Over and over these words re- 
peat themselves in mind, emphasized 
by frequent object lessons. I am 
thinking the originator of the phrase 
had in mind the vast army of per- 
sonalities marching steadily onward 
through cycles of time, past, present 
and yet to come, toiling, scheming, 
fretting and wearing themselves out, 
for what? Yes, I know some there 
are who apparently find it necessary 
to exercise all of these and more, in 
order to make both ends meet, keep 
up legitimate current expenses and 
heads above financial waters. 

But, oh, so many of us grind day in 
and day out for the mere satisfaction 
of accumulation. We want new fur- 
niture for the library, we crave a 
bigger bank account than that of 
Neighbor Ellis, we hanker after a 
costly new suit, anothere forty of 
land, and just “must have” an auto- 
mobile. And so on, and on to the 
end of the chapter, we rise early, 
work every blessed moment of the 
long day and go to bed at night too 
weary for a glance at the glories of 
the stars above, or even to say good- 
night to Mother Moon. 

If, perchance, thoughts rise in grat- 
itude to the giver of life and its 
blessings, a “Now I lay me” is about 
all we have heart to repeat. Thus 
day by day, week by week, year in 
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and year out, with greedy eyes on in- 
creasing worldly goods, we “keep on 
keepin’ on,” until some day a “clear 
eall” stops our career; there’s no 
choice for us but to respond; we must 
go. Then whose shall those things 
be? I know one dear farm woman 
who acknowledges she is working far 
beyond her strength. Accumulation 
is not her goal, but to free the home 
from incumbrances and to give her 
children a better start in life than 
was hers. Laudable motive? Yes, 
for every effort except that of over- 
work, which has a fearful penalty at- 
tached, always enforced. Her object 
gained at the expense of leaving her 
children motherless or worse. Then 
whose shall those things be? 

I was well acquainted with the 
man—and. my readers all know his 
duplicate—who commenced a poor 
boy on a Kansas farm, mortgaged 
for purchase price. Work? Indeed, 
he did, and his young wife was a good 
match. Scheme? Why, I can see 
him now, years and years after, sit- 
ting tipped back in his chair after 
supper, eyes squinting back of 
shaggy eyebrows, silently figuring out 
how to manage the last bunch of 
hogs and cattle so as to realize big- 
gest profits. Well, was there any- 
thing wrong about that? No, except 
that his whole being, body, soul and 
spirit were concentrated and absorbed 
in money-making propositions. His 
wife and daughter were drawn into 
the vortex, and an hour of leisure 
was an unknown quantity in that 
home for many years. He often said, 
“T have my stakes set, and when I 
am worth $100,000 I am going to quit 
working so hard.” He reached his 
goal before fifty years of age, and 
then had to stop, not because of 
that fact, but in response to demands 
of a cruel cancer. He lingered two 
years—a constant sufferer from pain 
and perhaps remorse for a wasted 
life. Yes, his wife and child are well 
provided for. He was a good man, 
honest in business and a church 
member. He contributed generously 
to his pastor’s salary and attended 
services if chores were done in time 
and he was not too tired. 


Still, it always seems to me that 
the very best things of life were 
utterly ignored, crowded out by toil 
and scheming to accumulate. No 
time to read except stock bulletins, 
no time to study except market re- 
ports, no inclinations to touch elbows 
with world thinkers and philanthropic 
workers, no desire to cultivate the 
best of his own personality and to 
rise above money-making in thought, 
even for a few hours at atime. He 
never saw a bird only as a help 
toward keeping crops free of insects; 
he never enjoyed blooming fruit 
trees only as forerunners of eatables 
prospective; the skies above, wood- 
land, forest and stream had no at- 
tractions for him, save as they con- 
tributed their quota to his profits. 
And what has he left to us? A 
memory of a hurried life, a worried 
life, and chaotic conditions in his 
home. I am sure he missed untold 
blessings, because of a low aim. I 
am sure, too, that he might have 
accomplished as much, and probably 
more, if he had taken a slower pace, 
an occasional vacation and mixed 
recreation with necessary toil. 
Equally sure am I that he might have 
lengthened his days among us and 
his own satisfaction, had be been 
wiser in his estimates of values. 

No one likes to make and handle 
dollars more than the writer of these 


words, but dollars do not bring 
health or happiness. Knowledge, 
accompanied by wisdom, will. Money 


as master will disappoint in the end 
every time. Money as servant is 
worth its weight in gold. The wealth 
of the universe is at our feet and all 
around us, but we must have our 
eyes opened before life’s fullest bless- 
ings can be appreciated. 





Waist, Dress and Apron 

No 7642—Ladies’ Shirtwaist—In 
sizes 34 to 42 inches. An _ excellent 
model of the plain tailored shirtwaist 
which has firmly established itself 
since “simplicity marks us fashionable. 
To be made with a box plait down the 
front if this is preferred to the style 


i@e 
Spring Styles 


with two tucks in either front shoul- 
der to the waistline. The square-cut 
collar has dash and the tie brings it 
out. Long or short sleeves. 

No 7659—Girls’ Dress—tIn sizes 6 to 
12 years. A charming little dress that 
slips on over the head. In each half 
of the center front and back a box 
plait is made with slip holds under- 
neath for the inserting of a belt of 
contrasting goods. A feature of 
special interest is the front facing in 





extended tab effect. The design ad 
mits of being made of one material, if 
you choose. 

No 7675—Ladies’ Apron—In sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches. When you're 
working around the house wear this 
apron; it’s protective, and with band- 
ing at the neck and around the side 
it’s decorative. So, the pockets, 
as well as being useful. The closing 
is at the back and the sfirt is in three 
gores. 


Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. 





Raising and Breeding Goldfish 


Will you please tell me how to raise 
and breed goldfish? What are tiieir 
breeding months?—[A Subscriber, North 
Dakota. 

Extensive breeding of goldfish should 
not be attempted until fully familiar 
with the business, both as to breeding 
and selling them. The government 
has issued quite an extensive treatise 
on this subject. Where a small home 
hatchery is contemplated it may be 
done as a partial experiment. Fix up 
a tub buried in the ground, with the 
sides even with the surface of the 
ground. Water lilies are good plants 
to have growing in the tub. This or 
some water grass or weeds will help 
keep the water fresh and aerated, and 
also give a place for the fish to spawn. 
Usually there is little need of feeding 
them, as worms and slugs will find 
their way in and they make good fish 
food. 

They are not always regular in their 
spawning or egg laying. Sometimes 
they spawn in August or September. 
There is danger sometimes of the 
older fish eating the eggs or small fish. 
After the eggs have been deposited, 
if convenient, take the large fish out 
until the eggs are hatched and the 
youngsters are good sized. Care must 
be taken to see that the water doesn’t 
get too stagnant, and keep your eyes 
open for fungus growths that may 
come on the fish. Do not be too much 
concerned about their diet; they will 
get plenty of bugs, worms and slugs 
that find their way into the tubs. 











Siberian Snowflower 
MRS J. J. O'CONNELL 
One of the greatest curiosities of 


nature is the Siberian snowflower—a 
flosver of a day. It was discovered 


by Count Authoskoff in the bleak 
marshes of the Tundra, where the 
ground is continually covered with 


frost. The wonderful object shoots 
forth from the frozen soil only on the 
first day of each succeeding year. It 
shines but for a single day, then re- 
solves to its original elements. The 
leaves are three in number and each 
about 3 inches in diameter. y 
are developed only on that side of 
the stem toward the north, and each 
seems covered with microscopic crys- 
tals of snow. 

The flower when it opens is star- 
shaped, its petals of the same length 
as the leaves and about half an inch 
in width. On the third day the ex- 
tremities of the anthers, which are 
five in number, show minute, glisten- 
ing specks, which are the seeds of 
the wonderful flower. Authoskoff col- 
lected some of these seeds and car- 
ried them wit him to St Petersburg. 
They were. placed in a pot of snow, 
where they remained for some time. 
On the first of the following January 
the miraculous snowflower burst 
through its icy covering and displayed 
its beauties to the wondering Russian 
royalty. 





Grandpa’s Story 
EMMA B. VANCEY 


“@, fudge!"’ exclaimed Roland 
emphatically, as he threw aside his 
book. “A fellow is never given a 
minute to rest in this house. Ii is 
do this or that from morning till 
night.” 

Grandpa looked up from the paper 
which he was reading and said kindly, 
“What is the trouble my boy, too 
much work?” 

“Yes,”’ pouted Roland, “I have just 
got back from doing an errand over 
town for mother, and now sister is 
calling for me to do something for 
her. I had settled myself for an 
hour’s reading ‘Before the Mast,’ it 
is very interesting, but, then I am 
never considered.” 

“Too bad,”” mused grandpa smiling 
a good-natured smile, “you go and 
see what sister has for you to do, and 
when you return I have a story to 
tell you about a little boy who, fifty 
years ago, lived across the sea.” 

“Goody,” eried Roland, as he 
bolted out of the door, for he was in 
every respect a _ boy, and dearly 
loved to hear Grandpa's stories. 


Grandpa began: “I am going to 
tell you a true story about a little 
boy whose name was Carl. Fifty 


years ago he was living across the 
waters in a land where there were 
very Many poor people. He was the 
oldest of a family of four children, 


,, and although his father worked hard 
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every day his wages were not sufficient 
to feed and clothe all his family. At 
the age of seven it became necessary 
for Carl to earn his own living. 
I know this sounds strange to you,” 
concluded Grandpa, as he caught the 
puzzled look upon his’ grandchild’s 
face, “but many children were forced 
to earn their living then at the age 
of seven in that country. 

“Little Carl did not know why his 
mother wept when she tucked him 
into his own little bed the night be- 
fore he left home. Neither could he 
understand why he was given sugar 
as well as milk on his porridge the 
next morning. His mother made a 
little bundle of his few coarse pieces 
of clothing, and together they set out 
long before sunrise, Carl happy and 
radiant, but his mother thoughtful 
and sad. 

“The mother’s tears streamed down 
her cheeks as she folded her little 
boy to her breast and_ kissed him. 
‘Be a good boy and obey your mas- 
ter,’ she whispered, and handed him 
a small package. ‘Put this in your 
pocket and sometime during the day 
you may open it,’ she said. He did 
not cry then—he was looking for- 
ward to all the good times he would 
have roaming in the woods with 
Hans when the cattle were pasturing. 
The first day passed very pleasantly 
for Carl and Hans played games and 
visited while they tended the cattle. 
The cattle, however, needed much 
watching, for they persisted in going 
beyond their pasture. That night, 
when he climbed the stairs to his 
room in the garret he was tired and 
homesick, and could not keep the 
tears back. He remembered the lit- 
tle package which his mother had 
given him, and when he had opened 
it, he found a piece of sugar. It 
made him think of his mother, and 
he longed to see her and to have her 
tuck the covers about him as she al- 
ways had done. 

“At half past four he was awakened 
by his master, ‘Come child, it is time 
you were up, the cattle are waiting 
to be taken to the pasture.’ Carl 
was so frightened and timid that he 
could scarcely talk. He ate only a 
little of the coarse, dark mush and 


brown bread asi he supped his enp» 
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of hot coffee. After breakfast the 
master said, ‘Today you will take the 
cattle to the pasture alone, and if any 
are missing tonight you will be 


given a sound whipping.’ 
“When Carl had tended the cattle 
a week, the farmer told him that he 


must learn to knit, as he had many 
idle moments during the day when 
tending the cattle, which might as 


well be employed. Carl had to spend 
a couple hours each evening for sev- 
eral weeks learning to knit. It took 
a long time before his stitches were 


even and smooth, but Carl remem- 
bered his mother’s farewell injunc- 
tion, ‘obey your master,’ and knew 
that disobedience meant that he 
would lose his job; moreover, he did 
not wish to be called a lazy boy, so 
he worked patiently every evening 
until he could knit very well. You 


may think that the man was cruel to 


Car! but he did it thinking it was 
all for Carl’s own good.” 
“How often could he go home, 


Grandpa?” queried Roland, hoping to 
find a bright spot in the hard lot of 
little Carl. 

“O,” answered Grandpa, ‘‘he could 
go home whenever he could get one 
of the servants to tend the cattle 
for him. This was no easy task as 
the other servants worked hard all 
the week and were tired when Sunday 
came. Moreover, when he did go 
home he had to leave early in the 
morning for it was a long walk for 
such a small boy, and besides, he 
must be back again that evening. 
And how he did dislike to leave his 
mother, father, sister and brothers 
whom he loved so dearly.” Here 
Grandpa sighed deeply and paused. 

‘Dear Grandpa,” said Roland, 
drawing his chair nearer, “you knew 
that little boy, did you not?’’ 

“Yes,” was the low reply, “TI 
knew him, for that little boy was I.” 

“O, dear Grandpa,” cried Roland, 
“did you have to work so hard when 
you were only seven?” Roland’s face 
colored, “I am past ten and besides 
you are all so good to me, and I sleep 
until eight most every morning.” 

“It’s all over now,” continued 
Grandpa, apparently not hearing the 
per last remark, “but I must con- 
ft thatveven’ the memory of those 





painful years is not cheering to me. 
But it is not because I want sympathy 
thet I have told you this story. [ 
wonder if you can guess the reason 
why ?”, 

toland hung his 
rather ashamed. “Grandpa,” he said 
with determination in his voice, “I 
will never complain again of having 
too much work to do.” 


head looking 





Three Outdoor Games 
Winter is over and outdoor games 


are more popular than ever. These 
three are fine ones. 
Pebble Chase 

In this more modern amusement of 
the Greek children the leader stands 
among the players, holding a pebbl«o 
between the palms of his hands. Hacis 
player extends his hands, palm to 
palm, and the leader puts his hands 
between the palms of each player, 
ostensibly to drop in the pebble he is 
holding. The player who receives the 
pebble is chased by the others, and 
may only be saved by returning to, 
the leader and _ giving the peb-« 
ble to him. The chase may begin as 


soon as the players suspect who has 
the pebble, so each player should 
earefully watch the hands and faces 
of the others to see who gets it, and, 
as soon as he suspects one, start to 
chase him. Leaders and players must! 
exercise ingenuity to keep the secret 
of the whereabouts of the pebble, but 
not after the last pair of hands has 
been passed. 
Kick the Marbles 


Two boys and two marbles are re« 
quired. The first boy says to the 
second, “Kick this marble north, 
south, east or west,” pointing to 
one of thé marbles. Only one kick is 
allowed. If he succeeds, he wins, if 
he fails, the other wins. If he puts 
it north, as ordered, he may kick 
again to hit the other marble, in 
which case he wins again. If he hits 
the marble and goes north, as 
ordered, at one kick, he wins 
double. 

Each boy tries to leave the marbles 
in as difficult a position as possible 
for his successor; and here comes in 
a peculiarity which makes this game 
unique among all games. If the posi- 
tion in which the marbles are left is 
too difficult for the other to play, he 
may refuse to kick, and the first boy 
is obliged to play his own difficult 
game. 

A Jingling Match 

The jingling match used to be very 
popular at the English country fairs. 
A large circle, inclosed by a _ rope, 
was occupied by nine or ten people, 
and all except one were blindfolded. 
This one was called the “‘jingler,”’ be- 
cause he held in his hand a small 
bell, which he rang incessantly. His 
companions, following the sound of 
the bell, tried to catch him: If at the 
end of an allotted time he was not 
caught. he received a prize; other 


. wise the prize went to, the catcher 
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Do Summer Boarders Pay 


Some experiences our Readers have had 


Bought Farm by the Means 
MRS P. M., NEW YORK 

I have kept boarders for about 
twenty years and from my own ex- 
perience I find that it pays. When I 
jirst began I lived on a-small farm. 
I did not intend to keep boarders, but 
friends of the people I hired the place 
from wanted to spend their vacation 
on the farm, so I boarded them that 
summer and after that they recom- 
mended their friends and each year 
the applications for boarders were 
more than I could accommodate. 

While I lived on that place I raised 
enough products so I had to buy very 
little that couid be raised on a farm. 
I was very economical in housekeep- 
ing, but gave everyone full and 
plenty. I cleared my expenses and 
was able to save enough money to 
buy a larger farm and to stock it. 
The house on the farm was able to 
accommodate about 35 boarders. I 
had more room now to keep more 
stock than on the other farm and 
since I could not use all the milk that 
was given by the cows and did not 
make any butter, I took the milk that 
could not be used to the factory. In 
the winter I took all the milk to 
the factory. 

Now as to the rate charged the 
boarders, I charged $7 a week for 
adults and chiltiren according to age. 
They had free transportation to and 
from the depot. Each one who 
wished to go to church was charged 
25 cents. There were also rigs that 
could be hired with a competent 
driver. The charge of this was ac- 
cording to where they were taken. 

I have always had my house 
crowded from the middle of June to 
the last of August. I have been 
able to clear my farm of all ex- 
penses and buy a farm adjoining 
to the one I was living on. I 
opened a boarding house on _ this 
farm, my daughters taking this in 
charge, so at the present time I own 
two farms and all the stock on the 
larger farm. For the last couple 
of years I have rented my small farm- 
house to city families as I have not 
the present help. 

But from my experience I find 
that to have summer boarders pay 
you must be willing to work, a good 
manager, a economical cook, a good, 
clean housekeeper and have good 
help. These things are very impor- 
tant. But there are a few other im- 
portant facts which must be com- 
bined with these already spoken of. 
They are as follows: Be patient, 
considerate, and pleasant to every- 
body. 





It Does Not Pay 
MRS H. C., MARYLAND 

I wish to say a few things about the 
summer boarder. We had two board- 
ers last summer, and while it pays in 
money, the worry and work of them 
are just double the amount they pay. 
The first thing against having them is 
that they complain abou the water 
not being in the house, then about the 
flies, then the heat, and finally the 
mosquitoes. I have screens and screen 
doors all over the house, and tried my 
best to make things comfortable for 
them, and still they found fault, until 
I was really glad when they left. 

I would not have another boarder 
for all the money they could pay me, 
I asked them if there were any mos- 
quitoes or flies in the city, and they 
answered ‘“‘Of course.” 

I said, “Well, I cannot help it if 
they are here then.” 

They also complained about 
darkness of the roads, until I 
nearly worried to death with their 
complaints. I certainly hope that 
their homes will be proof against all 
these things that worry them so, No 
more boarders for mine. 
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Ten Years’ Experience 

MRS E. M. CLARKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Ten years ago I commenced keep- 
ing summer boarders. We live on a 
large farm near a_ beautiful lake, 
where the scenery is most magnificent. 
Before taking boarders we- were just 
“making both ends meet.” But there 
were lots of things I wanted on the 
dear old farm, a piazza, hot and cold 
water, bathroom, etc, so I told my 
husband I would try and see if TI 
could earn some money to help get 
these things. The year I commenced 
keeping boarders I read about a very 
rich hotel keeper, and these were his 
rules: “Profit by the Experience of 
Others.” “Never Answer a ‘Kicker’ 
Back,” and the three ‘“‘Dont’s,” “Don’t 
Hurry,” “Den’t Worry,” and “Don’t Be 
Afraid.” In all the years I have kept 
boarders I; have made these rules as 
unalterable as those of the ‘Medes 
and Persians.’’ There are some board- 
ers just as nice as can be, always will- 
ing to overlook any mistake and make 
it seem as if they were one of your 


own family, but once in a while you 
will come across one that an “angel 
from heaven” could not please. 

My first experience w1s with one 
of this kind, and I was often tempted 
to give up the business, but I knew 
the neighbors were looking on and 
watching and also my friends. So I 
stuck to the rules. She would very 
often say to me, “I don’t like, I am 
going to get out of here.” I would 
say, “All right, just as you say.” I 
tried every way I could to please her 
and make her happy. The result was 
she stayed eight weeks, or until the 
day before school commenced. The 
second year we built a large piazza on 
three sides of the house and it was the 
greatest improvement we ever made, 
as I have noticed boarders like to be 
near the house but out where they 
ean breathe the fresh air. 

The next thing on the docket is the 
food problem. I always try to get 
things in large quantities, two barrels 
of flour in the pantry, one for pastry, 
one for bread, a barrel of sugar, 


What One Farm Advertises 
To Provide. 


Our Aim: 
To have a quiet, homelike place 
for you to spend your vacation. 
To have a place for you to rest 
and enjoy yourself. 
To serve bountiful, dainty meals. 


To furnish fine fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, milk and butter. 


To furnish clean, pleasant rooms. 
To make you want to come again. 
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twenty-pound pail of lard, and in 
order to keep your meat have a large 
ice chest, not a_ refrigerator. You 
can save twenty per cent by buying 
your meat in large quantities; a ham 
that weighs twenty pounds will go 
farther than two hams that weigh ten 
pounds. I always buy sugar-cured 
and skinned-backs. 

Don't buy things in packages; three 
pounds of rice at twenty-four cents 
will go farther than two pounds at the 
same price put up in packages. Five 
pounds of oat meal at twenty-five 
cents in a clean paper bag goes far- 
ther than three pounds in packages. 

In my dining room cupboard I ai- 
ways keep a large pitcher of fresh 
milk and eggs, that the boarders can 
have any time they want for eggnog, 
etc. 

T have not got rich keeping board- 
ers, but I have made a great many 
improvements on the house and farm 
that I could not have had if it haa 
not been for them. God bless the 
summer boarders. They have brought 
millions of dollars into old New 
Hampshire, and in return they have 
got health and strength for their tired 
bodies and worn-out nerves. There is 
only one thing more I need to make 
my place all right for summer board- 
ers, and that is an autemobile. 





Climber Not Drifter 

PENN 
certainly pays to keep 
boarders; especially summer board- 
ers. We have our garden and fruits 
of all kinds, small and orchard, also 
our meat and poultry, milk and but- 
ter. These converted into money by 
boarders I think the most profitable 
of all. Some fail in this business, of 
course, but some would fail in any- 
thing. Therefore many fear the un- 
dertaking. We cannot dare while we 
despair. There are obstacles in all 
roads, but they are only unsurmount- 
able by cowards. No one ever got to 
the top without a tussle. We should 
be a little higher on the ladder of 
progress each vear. Success is only 
limited by character, not by circum- 
stance. Many have such a mistaken 
idea of work and consider it a curse 
and not a blessing and our attitude of 
mind goes a long way to determine 
results. 

Believing there can be no limit to 
my achievements if I but strive I 
have kept boarders as well as do 
many other tasks to make an honest 
dollar. But do not undertake it in a 
haphazard way and think only of the 
dollar you are to get, or you will fail, 
or of doing as little as you can for 
your guests, this also spells _ failure. 
Each person must work out her own 
salvation, but here are a few prin- 
ciples that apply to all in this work. 
Have a system, .pe generous but 
economical, that is, waste. not; be 
mistress of your work, not its slave, 
study your boarders’ tastes and learn 


I think it 


to cater to them. Let each one of 
the household discharge their duties 
and obligations cheerfully. Put your- 
self in the boarders’ place and live the 
golden rule. 

Strive to have an early’ garden, 
have early rhubarb by placing roots in 
a cellar or cave. Lettuce by planting 
in a cold frame and also raise early 
poultry. Then with delicious straw- 
berries and cream, ham and fresh 
eggs, country butter and fresh milk, 
buttermilk (which city boarders think 
almost ambrosia) and the _ delicious 
fresh vegetables. If carefully pre- 
pared make a feast city folks are 
overjoyed with. 

This enterprise like all others de- 
pends upon how much we put in it. 
Just hand labor will not spell success, 
but persevere to be and do _ better 
than is required of you. 

The question at issue is: Are you 
willing to put the work, energy, 
thought and skill into your work to 
make it a success. Keep an account. 
I think 50 cents on every $1 can be 
made _sprofit. Much depends on 
whether hired help has to be _ de- 
pended upon and if so how efficient 
it is. This is very essential. 





The Wrong Side of the Ledger 


MRS A. S., NEW HAMPSHIRE 

As to profit or loss in summer 
boarders, it all depends on the place 
and the person keeping them. Now I 
have found there was no profit in 
summer boarders at {6 or $7 a week. 
you must feed them spring lamb, early 
chickens and ducks and early vege- 
tables at the season when they are 
highest, either before our own vege- 
table. are ready or if we start them 
in hotbeds, when they would bring 
far more to sell. It costs to keep 
boarders that expect the best. 

Besides the food they expect a 
waitress and all meals served in 
courses, which makes five times the 
work or more. They expect two or 
three kinds of meat at every meal. 

They want a chamber maid and 
many conveniences. But they don’t 
pay over $6 or $7 a week. 

On the other side I have found that 
good profits can be made_ keeping 
summer boarders at $4 or $5 a week. 
You can feed them well, using the 
cheaper meats, mutton in the place 
of lamb, fowls in the place of chick- 
ens, and vegetables we raise for early 
family use, lettuce for salad and peas 
for side dish, early and later string 
beans, shell beans, etc. In fact, we 
have all the vegetables by the last of 
July also chickens and ducks, by the 
first of August. 

By serving the food in large dishes 
and letting them help themselves you 
save the hiring of a waitress and 
nearly a fourth of the dishes. The 
women do their own chamber work 
and are far less trouble than the $6 
or }« boarders. 





Make a Business of It 
MRS C. J. G., CONNECTICUT 

I have kept summer boarders for 
several years, and if figures count, it 
does pay if properly done. But to 
make a success of any business one 
must make a business of it, and to 
profitably keep summer boarders re- 
quires this. On the other hand there 
can be little if any profit, if one pays 
the highest prices for food by buying 
from retail stores. 

“Preparedness” is most’ essential, 
and if the man as well as the mistress 
of the house share in the _ profits, 
should they not both share in prep- 
aration. Let the man _ be_ respon- 
sible as*far as possible for the supply 
of home lard, cured hams, shoul- 
ders, bacon and salt pork. For the 
milk and cream as well as for the 
fowls, both the egg producers and 
for meats. Let him plant and care 
for the vegetable garden, the melons, 
the berry vines and the fruit trees. At 
least one-half the food supply should 
come from these sources. 

Then let the mistress prepare also. 
She should put down as much butter 
as possible in the spring and _ she 
should buy the flour and sugar; in 
fact, all groceries by the wholesale. 

Surely, this takes money, but now 
you have all this at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and that is what I call 
making a business of your’ business. 
Fresh meat is probably the greatest 
item now and requires great care. 

The mistress should prepare a clean 
and comfortable home for her guests, 
but not elaborate. Plain, substantial 
furniture, dishes and linen she should 
ve. She should take care in getting 
help and if the mistress is the house- 
keeper and cook she needs at least 
one woman to help, but sometimes a 
fourteen-year-old boy is cheaper and 
more satisfactory than a _ second 
woman. 

A little should be done to prepare 
for amusements, hut this is quite of- 
ten carried too far. 

[Will Mrs C. J. G. please send her 
full name to the Household Editor.] 





Patchwork has charms those who 
have never made it cannot under- 
stand.—[Marion Harland. 
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KM 44103—Made from pretty plaid gingham 
with pink, blue or brown the predominating shade. 
Serviceable Wash Dress for school or general wear, 
Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, Piice—~g200; 
postpaid. 

KM 44123—Gingham Wash Dress for girls 8, 
ro, 12 and 14 years, ‘The waist is_of plain blue or 

ink material in a jaunty Russian blouse with col- 
ie. cuffs and belt of striped gingham. The full, 
plaited skirt is of pink-and-white or blue-and-white 
striped gingham. Price—$1.50, postpaid. 

Order these Dresses with the understanding that 
if they are not satisfactory in every way they can 
be returned at once and your money will be re- 
funded. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
will be sent free, on request. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 














Retailers’ 


COFFEE 


30c Quality 
Fresh off thesReaster 


Direct from Wholesaler. 
5 LBS. FOR $1) 


Bean or Ground 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 
by Express (if by Parcel Post add 17e for 10 Ibs.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund 
GILLIES COFFEE Co. 


Park Place and Washington Street. 
ESTABLISHED 76 YEARS 


New York 





f 30 DAYS FREE. TRIAL 


and freignt prepaid on the new 1916 
TRANGER "* bicycle. Write at once 
for our big catalog and special offer. 


Marvelous improvemnets. Extra 


» equipment, sundries 
phe amar | in the bicycle line half 
usual prices. A few second-hand bicycles 


83.00 to 68.00, to clear, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.C-76 CHICAGO 


WOULD YOU 


Aimee show this standard higts 
: r Ai grade 42 key fully visible 
eta, typewriter to your friends 

and let them see where 
pit excells any other $ 
= typewriter, Fd by doing thie 
ea rendering other > 
eistance, wae yy haveons 
‘ou en 
"Mail Particularse™ 
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Given YOU to keep as 
or letter to us simply say, 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept. A 156 Chicago. 


Dress Goods by the Yard 


or bolt, direct to consumer at mill prices. Send for free 

samples showing latest styles and all standard fabrics 

in cotton, linen, silk and wool, We deliver free and 
satisfy customers, or refund 


ETHELBERT GREEN CO., Inc., Dept. A 
111 Chambers Street :: :: New Work Oicy 
Send Sketch or Model for 


PATENT Search. Books and Advice 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 5. Cc. 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for 
@ranges, farmers’ clubs, rural schools, agricultural 
hools, and colleg and other organizations i= 
country districts. inthree acts. Stage and costume 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. Play rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of country life. First 
strictly agricultural play ever .published. Will 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
lecturers to plan an evening ‘that's different,” amu 
to provide an ‘open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming and 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at epecial prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. % 
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The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


Iris Wounded--XIX 


HE flinched back into 
the crevice; the sailor 
fell prone. Four bul- 
lets spat into the ledge, 
of which three pierced 
the tarpaulin and one 
flattened itself. against 
the rock. Then Jenks 
took up the tale. So 
curiously constituted was this man, 
that although he ruthlessly shet the 
savage who first spied out their re- 
treat, he was swayed only by the dic- 
tates of stern necessity. There was a 
feeble chance that further bloodshed 
might be averted. That chance had 
passed. -Very well. The enemy must 
start the dreadful game about to be 
played. They had thrown the gage 
and he answered them. Four times 

id the Lee-Metford carry death, un- 
seen, almost unfelt, across the valley. 

Ere the fourth Dyak collapsed limp- 
y where he stood others were there, 
iring at the little puff of smoke above 
the grass. They got in a few shots, 
mpmost of which sprayed at various 
angles off the face of the cliff. But 
they waited for no more. When the 
ever of the Lee-Metford was shoved 
Thome for the fifth time the opposing 
crest was. bare of ‘all opponents save 
two, and they lay motionless. 

The fate of the flanking detachment 
was either unperceived or unheeded 
by the, Dyaks left in the vicinity of 
the house and well. Astounded by 
the firing that burst forth in mid air 
Jenks had cleared the dangerous rock 
before they realized that here, above 
their heads, were the white man and 
the maid. whom they sought. 

With stupid zeal they blazed away 
furiously, only succeeding in shower- 
ing fragments of splintered stone into 
the Eagle’s Nest. And the = sailor 
smiled. He quietly picked up an old 
coat, rolled it into a ball and pushed 
it into sight amidst the grass. Then 
he squirmed round on his stomach and 
took up a position ten feet away. Of 
scourse those who still carried loadea 
Suns discharged them at the bundle 
of rags, whereupon Jenks thrust his 
ifle beyond the edge of the rock and 
eaned over. 

' Three Dyaks fell before the _ re- 
mainder made up their minds to run. 
}Once convinced, however, that run- 
ming was goqgd for their health, they 
moved with mueh celerity. The re- 
maining cartridges in the magazine 
slackened the pace. of two of their 
number. Jenks dropped the empty 
weapon and seized another. He stood 
ip now and sent a quick reminder 
ufter the rearmost pirate. The others 
had disappeared toward the locality 
Where their leader and his diminished 
troupe were gathered, not daring to 
again come within range of the 
whistling dum-dums. The sailor, hold- 
ng his rifle as though pheasant shoot- 
ing, bent forward and sought a be- 
sated opponent, but in vain. There 
Was no sound save the wailing of 
virds, the soft sough of the sea, and 
he yelling of the three wounded men 
n the house, who knew not what ter- 
ors threatened, and vainly bawled 
or succor. 

Again Jenks could look at Iris. 
Face was bleeding. The sight 
ened him. 

“My God!” 
wounded ?’”’ 

» She smiled bravely at him. 
§ “It is nothing,” she said. 
Splash from the rock which 
forehead.” 

He dared not go to her. He could 
Snly hope that it waS no worse, so he 
turned ‘to examine the valley once 
more for vestige of a living foe. 

Though his eyes, like live coals, 
lowered with sullen fire at the strip 
of sand and the rocks in front, his 
Nroubled brain paid perfunctory heed 
io his task. The stern sense of duty, 
he ingrained force of long years of 
military discipline and soldierly 
hought, compelled him to keep watch 
hnd ward over his fortress, but he 
ould not help asking himself what 

ould happen if Iris were seriously 

ounded. 

There was one enemy more 
ian these.:skulking Dyaks, a foe more 

resistible in his might, more pitiless 

his strength, whose assaults would 
x to the utmost their powers of re- 
stance. In another hour the sun 
ould be high in the heavens, pouring 
is ardent rays upon them and drying 
he blood in their veins. 

Hitherto the active life of the 
sland, the shade of trees, hut or 
ave, the power of unrestricted move- 

ent and the possession of water in 
ny desired quantity, robbed the trop- 
al heat of the day of its chief ter- 
iors. Now all was changed. Insteaa 

working amidst grateful foliage 
ey were bound to the brown rock, 
hich soon would glow with radiated 
ergy and. give off scorching gusts 


Her 
mad- 


he groaned, “are you 


“A mere 
cut my 


potent 


af SP iy 


like unto the opening of a furnace 
door. 

This he had foreseen all along. The 
tarpaulin would yield them some de- 
gree of uneasy protection, and they 
both were in perfect physical condi- 
tion. But—if Iris were wounded! If 
the extra strain brought fever in its 
wake! That way he saw nothing but 
blank despair, to be ended, for her, 
by delirium and merciful death, for 
him by a Berserk rush among the 
Dyaks, and one last mad fight against 
overwhelming numbers. 

Then the girl’s voice reached 
self-reliant, almost cheerful——— 

“You will be glad to hear that the 
cut has stopped bleeding. It is only 
a scratch.” 

So a kindly Providence 
them yet a little while. 
passed from his mind, the gathering 
mist from his eyes. In that instanr 
he thought he detected a slight rus- 
tling among the trees where the cliff 
shelved up from the house. Standing 
as he was on the edge of the rock 
this was a point he could not guard 
against. 

When her welcome assurance re- 
called his scattered senses he stepped 
back to speak to her, and in the same 
instant a couple of bullets’ crashed 
against the rock overhead. Iris had 
unwittingly saved him from a serious, 
perhaps fatal, wound. 

A Truce 


He sprang to the extreme right of 
the ledge and boldly looked into the 
trees beneath. Two Dyaks were there, 
belated wanderers cut off from the 
main body. They dived headlong into 
the undergrowth for safety, but one 
of them was too late. The Lee-Met- 
ford reached him, and its reverberat- 
ing concussion, tossed back and forth 
by the echoing rocks, drowned his 
parting scream. 

In the plentitude of restored vigor 
the sailor waited for no counter 
demonstration. He turned and crouch- 
ingly approached the southern end of 
his parapet. Through his screen of 
grass he could discern the long black 
hair and yellow face of a man who 
lay on the sand and twisted his head 
around the base of the further cliff. 
The distance, oft measured, was ninety 
yards, the target practically a six-inch 
bull’s-eye. Jenks took careful aim, 
fired, and a whiff of sand flew up. 

Perhaps he had used too fine a 
sight and plowed a furrow beneath 
the Dyak’s ear. He only heard a faint 
yell, but the enterprising head van- 
ished and there were no more volun- 
teers for that particular service. 

He was still peering at the place 
when a cry of unmitigated anguish 
anguish came from Tris—— 


him, 


had spared 
The cloud 


“Oh, come quick! Our water! The 
casks have burst!” 

It was not until Jenks had torn the 
tarpaulin from off their stores, and 
he was wildly striving with both 
hands to scoop up some precious drops 
collected in the small hollows of the 
ledge, that he realized the full magni- 
tude of the disaster which had be- 
fallen them. 

During the first rapid exchange of 
fire, before the enemy vacated the 
cliff, several bullets had pierced the 
tarpaulin. By a stroke of exceeding 
bad fortune two of them had struck 
each of the water barrels and started 
the staves. The contents quietly 
ebbed away beneath the broad sheet, 
and flowing inward by reason of the 
sharp slope of the ledge, percolated 
through the fault. Iris and he, not- 
withstanding their frenzied efforts, 
were not able to save more than a 
pint of gritty, discolored fluid.’ The 
rest, infinitely more valuable to them 
than all the diamonds of De Beers, 
was now oozing through the natural 
channel cut by centuries of storm, 
dripping’ upon the headless skeleton 
in the cave, soaking down to the very 
heart of their buried treasure. 

Jenks was so paralyzed by this 
catastrophe that Iris became alarmed. 
As vet she did not grasp its awful sig- 
nificance. That he, her hero, so brave, 
so confident in the face of many 
dangers, should betray such sense of 
irredeemable loss, frightened her 
much more than the incident itself. 

Her lips whitened. Her words be- 
came incoherent. 

“Tell me,” she whispered. “I can 
bear anything but silence. Tell me, I 
implore you. Is it so bad?” 

The sight of her distress sobered 
him. He ground his teeth together 
as a man does who submits to a pain- 
ful operation and resolves not to flinch 
beneath the knife. 

“Tt is very bad,” he said; 
the end, but near it,” 

“The end,” she bravely answered, 
“is death! We are living and unin- 
jured. You must fight on. If the 
Lord wills it we shall'not die.”’ 

He looked in her blue eyes and saw 
there the light of Heaven. 

“God bless you, dear girl,” he mur- 
mured brokenly. “You would cheer 
any man through the Valley of the 
Shadow, were he Christian or Faint- 
heart.” 

Her glandée did not droop before 
In such moments heart speaks 
heart without concealment. 

“We still have a little water,” 
cried. “Fortunately we are 
thirsty. You have not forgotten 
supply of champagne and 

There was a species of 


“not quite 


his, 
to 


she 
not 
our 
brandy?” 
mad humor 














The Two Halted Some Ten Paces in Front of the Cavern 


a 


in’ the suggestion. Oh for another 
miracle that should change the wine 
into water! 

He could only fall in with her un 
reflective mood and leave the dreadf:. 
truth to its own evil time. In theé. 
little nook the power of the sun had 
not yet made itself felt. By ordina> 
computation it was about nine o'clock 
Long before noon they would be grit! 
ing. Throughout the next few hour: 
they must suffer the torture of Dive: 
with one meager pint of water to 
share between them. Of course the 
wine and spirit must be shunned like 
a’ pestilence. To touch either unde 
such, conditions would be courting 
heat, apoplexy and death. And next 
day! 

He tightened 
answered-—— 

“We will console ourselves with a 
bottle of champagne for dinner. 
Meanwhile, I hear our friends shout- 
ing to those left on this side of the 
island. I must take an active interest 
in the conversation.” 


his jaws before he 


The Interval 


He grasped a rifle-and lay down on 
the ledge, already gratefully warm. 
There was a good deal of sustained 
shouting going on. Jenks thought he 
recognized the chief's voice, giving in- 
structions to those who had come from 
Smugglers’ Cove and were now stand- 
ing on the beach near the quarry. 

“T wonder if he is hungry,” he 
thought. “If so. I will interfere with 
the commissariat.” 

Iris peeped forth at 

“Mr Jenks!” 

“Yes,"’ without 
He knew it was 
tion. 

“May I come too?” 

“What! expose yourself 
ledge!" 

“Yes, even that. I 
sitting here alone.” 

“Well, there is no danger at pres 
ent. But they might chance to see 
you, and you remember what I-——" 

“Yes, I remember quite well. ts 
that is all " There was a rustle 
of garments. “I am very mannish in 
ppearance. If you promise not to 
look at me I will join you.” 

“IT promise.” 

Iris stepped forth. She was flushed 
a little, and, to cover her confusion, 
may be, she picked up a Lee-Metford. 

“Now there are two guns,” she said, 
as she stood near him. 

He could see through the tail of 
his eye that a slight but elegantiy 
proportioned young gentieman of the 
seafaring profession had suddenly ap- 
peared from nowhere. He was glad 
she had taken this course. It might 
better the position were the Dyak: 
to see her thus. 

“The moment I tell 
fall flat,” he warned her. 
mony about it. Just flop!” 

“T don’t know anything better cal- 
culated to make one flop than a bul- 
let,”” she laughed. Not yet did the 
tragedy of the brokén kegs appeal 
to her. 

“Yes, but it achieves its purpose in 
two ways. I want you to adopt the 
precautionary. method.” 

“Trust me for that. Good gracious!” 

The sailor’s rifle went off with an 
unexpected bang that froze the ex- 
clamation on her lips. Three Dyaks 
were attempting to run the gauntlet 
to their beleaguered comrades. They 
carried a jar and two wicker  bas- 
kets. He with the jar fell and broke 
it The others doubled back like 
hares, and the first man dragged 
himself after them. Jenks did not 
fire again. 

Tris watched the wounded wretch 
crawling along the ground. Her eyes 
grew moist, and she paled somewhat. 
When he vanished she looked into 
the valley and at the opposing ledge: 
three men lay dead within twenty 
vards of her. Two others dangled 
from the rocks. It took her some time 
to control her quavering utterance 
s ‘fficienty to say— 

“IT hope I may not have to use a 
gun. I know it cannot be helped, 
but if I were to kill a human being 
I do not think I would ever rest 
again.” 

“In that case I have 
dered sleep today,”’ wa 
reply. 

“No! no! 
sterner stuff. 
fend ourselves. 
ercise that right. 
oh, so horrid!” 

She could not see the sailor's 
smile. It would materially 
rest, for the better, were 
slay every Dyak on the island with a 
single shot. Yet her gentle protest 
pleased him. She could not at the 
same time be callous to human suf- 
fering and be Iris. But he declined 
the discussion of such sentiments. 
~ “You were going to say something 


{To Page 25.] 
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= That Menace to 
Health—the fly 


The common house fly is a nuisance 
as well as a peril. It is even more 
of a country problem than a city 
problem. On some farms it is a pest, 
very annoying, but often it is a brutal 
enemy, carrying disease and fre- 
quently death. The common name 
of house fly is giving way to typhoid 
fly because the insect so frequently 
carries disease germs, thus. induc- 
ing death: Several varieties of flies 
find their way into homes. One, the 
common or domestic fly, cannot bite, 
yet Dr Howard of the bureau of 
entomology says that no impression 
is stronger in the minds of most peo- 
ple than that this insect does oc- 
asionally bite. “This impression,” 
says Dr Howard, “is due to the fre- 
quent occurrence in the house of 
another fly which is called the stable 
fly, and which, while closely resem- 
bling the house fly, so closely in fact 
as to deceive anybody but an_ ento- 
mologist, differs from it in the impor- 
tant particular that its mouth parts 
are formed for piercing the skin. It 
is perhaps second in point of abun- 
dance to the house fly. It breeds in 
horse manure, cow manure and in 
warm, decaying vegetation like old 
straw and grass heaps.” 

There is still another stable fly, 
much like the house fly, which does 
not bite as does the biting stable fly. 
It also breeds in decaying vegetable 
matter and in excrement. Another 
especies, a little larger than the house 
fiy, is the cluster fly. While all four 
of these species are found in homes, 














Larvae or Maggots of Horse Fly 


over 98% belong to the house variety, 
nd less than 2% comprise all other 
arieties of flies found in a home. 

Horse manure is most liked by the 
house fly as a breeding place. This 
substance seems to be the _ favorite 
larve food. This same fly does breed 
in human excrement and from this 
habit it becomes very dangerous to 
the health of human beings, since it 
carries germs of intestinal disease, 
such as typhoid fever and. cholera. It 
breeds also in hog manure and to 
some extent in cow and chicken 
manure. In fact, no kind of decay- 
ing animal or vegetable matter 
escapes as a breeding place. 

An individual fly at one time may 
lay as many as 120 eggs. The single 
female lays at least two and _ {fre- 
quently three or four of such batches. 


This accounts for the very large num- 


ber of flies that may auickly infest 
farm home premises. The eggs hatch 
in a day’s time. After 24 hours, tiny 
maggots fssue from the eggs. They 
grow rapidly. If weather conditions 
are favorable, an adult fly often ap- 
pears in eight days, and if less favor- 
able, in 10 or 12 days. This young 
female a few days later deposits eggs. 
Thus in sections where there is fa- 
vorable weather, 10 to 12 generations 
are possible in a single summer. No 
wonder flies are so numerous where 
breeding grounds are abundant and 
little disturbed. 

House flies are covered with tiny 
hairs, especially on the legs. As they 
crawl over infected material, these 
hairs become loaded with germs so 
that on making visits to human 
foods the latter are readily contam- 
inated. When we consider that these 
flies feed upon all sorts of filthy sub- 
stances, we can readily realize what a 
menace they are when they come in 
contact with human food. If one is 
aware of these dangers, he will take 
precaution to lessen the danger. 
For this reason, homes everywhere 
ought to be protected with screens. 
If the screening is effective, flies may 
be kept out of the home. This is 
protection against an enemy. 

The ideal way is to prevent the 
enemy from breeding and increasing. 
This is easier said than done in the 
country, for the reason that decay- 
ing vegetable matter more or less 
exists on the farm and there is bound 
to be considerable live stock excre- 
ment in stable, yards and fields. 
Two simple ways have been proposed 
for destroying the larva. As the 
young insects or maggots hatch from 
the egg, sprinkling the manure heap 
with a solution prepared by adding 
he'* a pound of powdered hellebore 
to 10 gallons of water will destroy 
practically all of the maggots in the 
manure. 

Another method is by means of a 
fly trap (see illustration) which has 
been found to destroy fully 99% of all 
the maggots breeding in a given lot 
of manure. The bureau of ento- 
mology has devised a trap that is 
simplicity itself. It consists merely of 
a slatted platform standing about 1 
foot high upon a_ concrete floor 
which is surrounded by a room or 
wall of concrete 4 inches high. The 
floor slopes a little toward one cor- 
ner in order to allow liquid from 
the manure to be drained off into a 
small cistern. Ordinarily, however, 
this drain is plugged with a stopper 
and the concrete floor filled with 
water to a depth of 1 inch in the 
shallow part. Each morning the 
manure is removed from the stable 
and heaped upon the platform. 

The flies lay their eggs on it as 
usual and the larve hatch.as usual. 
The larve, however, when about to 
enter the pupal or resting stage, 
preliminary to emerging as_ adult 
flies, invariably endeavor to migrate, 
crawling about in search of a suitable 
dry spot in which to enter into pupa- 
tion. In the maggot trap, therefore, 
as soon as the larve attempt to leave 
the manure on which they have been 
feeding, they fall through the open- 
ings in the slatted platform into the 
water below and are drowned. 

Each week the drain should be 
opened and the dead maggots washed 
from the floor of the trap into a cis- 
tern nearby. A platform 10x20 fe t 
in size will hold the manure from 
four horses during a period of four 
months, or for 25 horses for about 
20 days. The slats should be 1 inch 
strips with a half to an inch space 
between them. These maggot traps 
are most effective when the manure 
is kept 
moistened. The maggots try to find 
a dry place in which to pupate and 
consequently they crawl away from 
wet manure, Old manure does not 
attract flies for breeding. 

Such a trap as here described was 
built at the Maryland agricultural col- 
lege and 99% of fly maggots breeding 
in the manure were destroyed. As a 
consequence about 75% less flies were 
noted about the college kitchen due 
to this reduction, Borax has also beei 




















compactly heaped and well. 
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Ready At Last 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST takes pleasure in 
announcing that the complete series of pictures 
have now come out in the Bible Picture Contest. 
All of you who have been waiting for this occur- 
rence will, we are sure, welcome the news that 


Now Is the Time to Begin 


This Contest is not by any means an exclusive feature for 
specially qualified persons, nor must you imagine (because per- 
haps you have not paid close attention to some of the pictures 
published by us in a preliminary way) that you have missed any- 
thing material, that the band wagon has been moving and you 


would now have to run after it. 


No, on the contrary, the Contest only approaches the starting 


point now, 


this very week of issue of American A griculturist 


which you are reading at this moment that you are absorbing our 


message. 


Indeed, NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN, for 


the full set of Contest Pictures has just become available. 


And you may well be absorbed and fascinated in the Bible 
Picture Contest, because it is such an interesting, stimulating 


yet easy pastime—as we shall further explain 


and by reason 


of the generous rewards to be pleasurably earned. 





WHAT THE CONTEST IS: 





419 Persons 
will receive 
cash rewards 


hii Wi nit AAU A 
First Reward $1,250.00 Cash 
Second Reward 625.00 Cash 
Third Reward 350.00 Cash 
Fourth Reward 250.00 Cash 
Fifth Reward 150.00 Cash 
Sixth Reward 100.00 Cash 
Seventh Reward 75.00 Cash 
Eighth Reward 50.00 Cash 
Ninth Reward e ° 20.00 Cash 
10th to 24th Rewards, ecich $2.50 37.50 Cash 
25th to 419th Rewards, each 

$1.50 . 6+ + 0 © © © © «© 592.50 Cash 


ANU 


Total, $3,500 


In the event of ties for any reward, the full prize tied 
Jor will be paid each tying contestant 


Open to Young and Old 


Everybody is eligible, and every 
kind of person is bound to enjoy 
taking part in the Bible Picture 
Contest. 

Tha Picture at the head of this 
page is a reduced size illustration of 
one of the Contest pictures. There 
are 60 pictures in all. They are each 
capable of being described by a 
quotation from the Bible. Some of 
the pictures show historical scenes; 
some, modern ones. The connection 
makes no difference, provided you 
find a Bible verse which is somehow 
applicable to a given picture. 

A list of possible answers in the 
Contest—fitting Bible verses for the 
pictures—has been published for your 
convenience. You need only look In 
that list and pick the best answers, 
Then you are to send in your an- 
swers for the 60 pictures. The best 
seta of answers will receive rewards. 


No answers will be accepted before 
June 19, 1916. Then you will have 
until July 17, 1916, to submit your 
answers. The sooner you commence, 
the better your opportunity to win. 


The Rules of the Contest, object 
lessons, with pictures and all other 
needed information, will be forwarded 
to you by us_Immediately, and abso- 
lutely free of charge, on receipt of 
your request for CONTEST DETAILS. 
Give your name and address, that’s 
all. Use the convenient coupon, or 
copy it, 

We hopa@ to hear from you at once. 





REE $1,250 COUPON} 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, N. Y 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, all Contest Details 
a how I may enjoy a pleasant recreation at home and at my conven- 
ience, and compete to win $1,250 in cash or some other generous reward. 











A Maggot Trap for House Fly Control 
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advised in the killing of fly . maggots. 
There is danger of using too much. 
and thus injuring plants when the 
manure later is used on_ the land. 
When borax is used for the’ preven- 
tion of flies, no more than one pound 
should be employed for every 16 cubic 
feet of manure and this manure 
should not be used at a greater rate 
than 15 tons to the acre. The objec- 
tion to borax, of course, does not ap- 
ply to its use on the ground of stables 
with soiled floors, in privies and refuse 
pails, or on other accumulations of 
decaying material in which flies may 

ay e 
~~ la that the flies appear- 
ing early in the season should be 
destroyed. It is readily seen that 
since one female fly may lay 120 eggs 
at one time and may lay three or 
four batches a season, and that sub- 
sequently from the first breed there 
may come in succession 10 to 12 gen- 
erations every summer, the early fly 
should be made away with. Lessen- 
ing the number of early flies means 
fewer flies during the summer. 
Even though strenuous efforts be 
made to destroy flies and to prevent 
their breeding, precaution of screen- 
ine windows and doors, and in par- 
ticular the protecting of all articles of 
food with fly-proof screens is, there- 
fore, most urgently recommended as 
being important. 

Among the diseases carried by flies 
are typhoid, cholera, dysentery, in- 
fantile diarrhea with strong evidence 
that tuberculosis, anthrax, ophthai- 
mia, small pox and other diseases 
are carried through the same me- 
dium. These germs flourish abun- 
dantly within the fly itself and they 
can be deposited by the fly upon 
human beings or upon human food. 

We kill off smakes, fight the cod- 


ling moth and the scale insects, are 
disturbed when blackbirds visit our 
cornfields and peck an occasional 


grain of corn, we drive away the 
crows, even other friendly birds, but 
let the fly remain without thought of 
danger. Yet ‘lies, breeding in our own 
yards and barns, not only are our 
greatest summer annoyance but a 
danger so great that thousands of hu- 
man beings are destroyed each year. 
No subject on the farm is of more 
importance than what the fiy does, 
and’ no effort to prevent its ravages 
will be productive of so much good as 
actively meeting the fiy peril and 
deliberately setting about, not only to 
keep the pests out of the home but to 
destroy their breeding grounds, and 
thus in time, if possibile, to eliminate 
these imsects entirely. 





The Wings ot the Morning 
{Prom Page 23.] 
when a brief disturbance took place?” 
he inquired. 
“Yes. I was surprised to find how 
hot the ledge has become.” 


“You notice it more because you 
are obliged to remain here. 

After a pause— 

“T think I understand now why 
you were so upset by the loss of our 
water supply. 3efore the day ends 
we will be in great straits, enduring 
agonies from thirst!” 

“Let us not meet the devil half- 


way,” he rejoined. He preferred the 
unfair retort to a confession which- 
could only foster dismay. 

“But, please, I am thirsty now.” 

He moved uneasily. He was only 
too conscious of the impish weakness, 
common to all mankind, which cre- 
ates a desire out of sheer inability to 
eatisfy it. Already his own throat 
was parched. The excitement of the 
early struggle was in itself enough to 
engender an acute thirst. He thought 
it best to meet their absolute needs as 
far as possible. 

“Bring the tin cup,” he said. ‘Let 
us take half our store and use the 
remainder when we eat. Try to avoid 
breathing through your mouth. The 
hot air quickly affects the palate and 
causes am artificial dryness. We can- 
not yet be in real need of water. It 
is largely imagination.” 

Iris needed no second bidding. She 
carefully measured out half a pint of 
the unsavory fluid—the dregs of the 
casks and the scourings of the ledge. 

“J will drink first,” she cried. 

“No no,” he interrupted § im- 
patiently. “Give it to me.” 

She pretended to be surprised 

“As a mere matter of polite- 
ness 

“fT am sorry, but I must insist.” 

She gave him the cup over his 
shoulder. He placed it to his lips 
and gulped steadily 

“There,” he said, gruffly. “I was 
in a hurry The Dvyaks mak¢ 
another rush at any moment.’ 

Iris looked into the vessel 

“You have taken none at all, she 
said. 

“Nonsense!” 

“Mr Jenks, be reasonable! 
need it more than I. I d-don't want 
to—live w-without—you.’ 

His hands shook somewhat. It 
well there was no call for 
shooting just then 

“T assure you I took all I required,” 
he declared with necessary vehem- 
ence. 

“At least drink your share, to please 
me,’ she murmured. 

“You wished to humbug 





may 


was 
accurate 


me,” he 


grumbled. “If you will take the first 
half I will take the second.” 

And they settled it that way. The 
few mouthfuls of tepid water gave 
them new life. Ome sense can de- 
ceive the others. A man developing 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia has 
been cured by the assurance ‘that the 
dog which bit him was not mad. So 
these two,, not yet aflame with 
drouth, banished the arid phantom 
for a little while. 

Noon Suffering 


Nevertheless, by high noon they 
were suflering again. The time passed 
very slowly. The sun rose to the 
zenith and filed earth and air with 
his ardor. It semed to be a miracle— 
now appreciated for the first time in 
their lives—that the sea did not dry 
up, and the leaves wither on the 
trees. The silence, the deathly in- 
activity of all things, became intoler- 
able. The girl bravely tried to con- 
fine her thoughts to the task of the 
hour. She displayed alert watchful- 
ness, an instant readiness to warn her 
companion of the slightest move- 
ment among the trees or by the rocks 
to the northwest, this being the arc 
of their periphery assigned to her. 

Looking at a sunlit space from 
cover, and looking at the same place 
when sweltering in the direct rays of 
a tropical sun, are kindred operations 
strangely diverse in achievement. Iris 
could not reconcile the physical sen- 
sitiveness of the hour with the care- 
less hardihood of the preceding days. 
Her eyes ached somewhat, for she 
had tilted her sou'wester to the back 
of her head in the effort to cool her 
throbbing temples. She put up her 
right hand to shade the too vivid re- 
flection of the glistening sea, and was 


astounded to find that in a few 
minutes the back of her hand was 
scorched. A faint sound of distant 


shouting disturbed her painful reverie. 

“How is it,"" she asked, “that we 
feel the heat so much today? I 
have hardly noticed it before.” 

“For two good reasons—forced idie- 
ness and raliation from this con- 
founded rock. Moreover, this is the 
hottest day we have experienced on 
the island. There is not a breath of 
air, and the hot weather has _ just 
commenced.” 

“Don't you think,” she said, husk- 
ily, “that our position here is quite 
hopeless?” 

They were talking to each other 
sideways. The sailor never turned his 
gaze from the southern end of the 
valley. 

“It is no more hopeless now than 
last night or this morning,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“But suppose we are kept here for 
several days?” 

“That was always an 
probability.” 

“We had water then. Even with 
an ample supply it would be difficult 
to hold out. As things are, such a 
course becomes simply impossible.” 

Her despondency pierced his soul. 
A slow agony was consuming her. 

“It is hard, I admit,’ he said. 


Cit 


unpleasant 


“Nevertheless you must bear up until 
night falls. Then we will either ob- 
tain water or leave this place.” 

“Surely we can do neither.” 

“We may be compelled to do both.” 

“But how?" 

Before he could frame a feeble pre- 
text for his too sanguine prediction, a 
sampan appeared, eight hundred 
yards from Turtle Beach, and strenu- 
ously paddied by three men. The 
vague hallooing they had heard was 
explained. 

The Dyaks, though to the manor 
born, were weary of sun-scorched 
rocks and salt water. The boat was 
coming in repsonse to their signals, 
and the sight inspired Jenks with fresh 
hope. Like a lightning flash came the 
reflection that if he could keep them 
away from the well and destroy the 
sampan now hastening to their assist- 
ance, perhaps conveying the bulk of 
their stores, they would soon tire of 
slaking their thirst on the few pitcher 
plants growing on the north shore. 


Long Distance Shooting 


“Come quick,’ he shouted, ad- 
justing the backsight of a rifle. “Lie 
down and aim at the front of that 
boat, a little short if anything. It 
doesn't matter if the bullets strike 
the sea first.” 

He placed the weapon in readiness 
for her and commencci operations 
himself before Iris could reach his 
side. Soon both rifles were pitching 
twenty shots a minute at the sampan. 
The result of their long-range prac- 
tice was not long in doubt. The 
Dyaks danced from seat to seat in a 
state of wild excitement. 

Before he could empty a_ second 
magazine a fortunate bullet ripped a 
plank out and the sampan filled and 
went down, amidst a shrill yell of 
execration from the back of the cliff. 
The two Dvyaks yet living endeavored 
to swim ashore, half a mile through 
shark-invested reefs. The sailor did 
not even trouble about them. After 
a few frantic struggles each doomed 
wretch flung up his arms and van- 
ished. In the clear atmosphere the 
onlookers could see black fins cutting 
the pellucid sea. 

This exciting episode dispelled the 
gathering mists from the girl's brain. 
Her eyes danced and she breathed 
hard. Yet something worried her. 

“T hope I didn’t hit the man who 
fell out of the boat,” she said. 

“Oh,” came the prompt assurance, 
“T took deliberate aim at that chap. 
He was a most persistent scoundrel.” 

Iris was satisfied. Jenks thought it 
better to lie than to tell the truth, for 
the bald facts hardy bore out his 
assertion. Judging from the manner 
of the Dyak’s invo‘untary plunge he 
had been hit by a ricochet bullet, 
whilst the sailor’s efforts were wholly 
confined to sinking the sampan. 
However, let it pass. Bullet or shark, 
the end was the same. 

They were quieting down — the 
thirst fiend was again slowly salting 
their veins—-when something of a 
dirty white color fluttered into sight 
from behind the base of the opposite 
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YOUR PART 


“God's firmament showeth his handi- 


ACK-in-the-Pulpit is preaching today 
{ To a world winter-weary and vexed, 
is 


work” 


Is the ancient and beautiful text. 
“Oh praise the Lord, ye mountains and hills 
In the firmament of his power, 
Let all that hath breath praise the Lord,” he 


said 


“In the earth’s glad waking hour.” 


While Jack-in-the-Pulpit is telling the world 
Of God and his wonderful love, 

Robin O'’Redbreast is singing a hymn 
In the oak-tree choir above. 

“Let the fields be joyful and all therein, 
Let the trees of the wood rejoice. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works!” 
Chants Robin’s jubilant voice. 


As you listen to Jack-in-the-Pulpit preach 
And Robin O’Redbreast sing, 

Are you doing your part, my girl, my boy, 
To gladden the days of spring 

By planting a tree, a vine, a shrub? 

_ By spading the posy bed? 

Or are you giving a willing lift 
On the indoor work, instead ? 





Annie Bak 


cliff. It was rapidly withdrawn, to 
reappear after an interval. Now it 
was held more steadily and a brown 
arm became visible. As Jenks did 
not fire, a turbaned head popped into 


sight. It was the Mahommedan. 
“No shoot it,” he roared, “Me 
English speak it.” 
“Don’t you speak MUHindustani?” 


shouted Jenks in Urdu of the Higher 
Proficiency. 

“Yes, sahib,”” was the joyful re- 
sponse. ‘Will your honor permit his 
servant to come and talk with him?” 

“Yes, if you come unarmed.” 

“And the chief, too, sahib?” 

“Yes, but listen! On the first sign 
of treachery I will shoot both of you!” 

“We will keep faith, sahib. May 
kites pick our bones if we fail!” - 

Then there stepped into full view 
the renegade Mussulman and his 
leader. They carried no guns; the 
chief wore his kriss. 

“Tell him to leave that dagger be- 
hind!"’ cried the sailor imperiously. 
As the enemy demanded a parley he 
resolved to adopt the conqueror’s 
tone from the outset. The chief 
obeyed with a scowl, and the two ad- 
vanced to the foot of th: rock. 

‘Stand close to me,” said Jenks to 
Iris. “Let them see you plainly, but 
pull your hat well down over your 
eyes.”’ 

She silently followed his imnstruc- 
tions. Now that the very crisis of 
their fate hud arrived she was nerv- 
ous, shaken, conscious only of a 
desire to sink on her knees and pray. 

One or two curious heads were 
craned around the corner of the rock. 

“Stop!” cried Jenks. “If those men 
do not instantly go away I will fire at 
them.” 

The Indian translated this order 
and the chief vociferated some clang- 
ing syllables which had the desired 
effect. The two halted some _ ten 
paces in front of the cavern, and the 
belligerents surveyed each other. It 
was a fascinating spectacle, this 
drama in real life. The yellow-faced 
Dyak, gaudily attired in a crimson 
jacket and sky-blue pantaloons of 
Chinese silk—a man young, and 
powerfully built—and the brown- 
skinned, white-clothed Mahommedan, 


bony, tall, and gray with hardship, 
looked up at the occupants of the 
ledge. Iris, slim and boyi-h in her 
male garments, was dwarfed by the 
six-foot sailor, but her face was 
blood-stained, and Jenks wore a six 
weeks’ stubble of beard. Holding 
their Lee-Metfords with alert ease, 
with revolvers strapped to their 
sides, they presented a warlike and 


imposing tableau in their inaccessible 
perch. In the path of the emissaries lay 
the bodies of the slain. The Dyak 
leader scowled again as he passed. 

“Sahib,” began the Indian, “my 
chief, Taung S'Ali, does not wish to 
have any more of his men killed in 
a foolish quarrel about a woman. 
Give her up, he says, and he will 
either leave you here in peace, or 
carry you safely to some pi-ce where 
you can find a ship manned by white 
men.” 

“A woman!’ 
fully. “That is 
woman is here?” 

To Be Continued.] 


Success from Failure 


WALTER K. PUTNEY 


said 
idie 


Jenks, 
talk! 


scorn- 
What 





Don't get discouraged simply be- 
cause you have failed at something. 
Perhaps it was only a small thing 


that caused your lack of success and 
if you can find the flaw in your 
work, remedy it as best you can and 
success will almost invariably follow. 
Sometimes, however, failure is caused 
by attempting something for which 
you do not seem fitted and you must 
simply grit your teeth, make another 
start and take up your work with a 
determination to win. 

One of the best samples of suc- 
cess from failure was that of Samuel 
r. B. Morse, the inventor of the 
telegraph. His early inclination was 
toward art and after graduating from 
Yale, he studied hard, being a pupil 
of Washington Allston who was then 
considered the greatest American 
artist. With him he went to England 
where he studied for four years. His 
great enthusiasm kept him in a 
happy mood until 1815, when upon 
his return to the United States he 
failed to obtain commissions for some 
historical painting. With little suc- 
cess he did portrait painting in 
Charleston, S C, for two years. Then, 





discouraged, he moved to 

hington. D C, then to Albany and 

to Ne York city In 1827 
recailed some of his college 

in electricity and studied the 
elementary facts of electromagnetism 


with Prof J. F. Dana of Columbia col- 
lege. Then he decided to make one 
more attempt to make his art work 
successful and he went to Europe for 
three years, to study the old masters. 
In 1832 he evidently came to the con- 
clusion that he was failure as a 
painter and he devoted his entire 
time to science, with the result that 
he gave to the world a wonderful ia- 
vention known as the telegraph, the 
development of which into the latest 
and marvelous “wireless” we have 
watched with such keen interest. 
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Current Pictures of Human 


The Dixie Highway 
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Photo by International Film Service, Inc. 
Josephine Huddleston 


The Dixie Highway 


T is 4400 miles long, through eight 

states. Active work upon it is be- 
w ing done by practically every one 
of the 181 counties through which it 
passes. The 70 miles now impassable 
over the mountain counties between 
Knoxville and Cincinnati, also over 
the mountains from Nashville to 
Chattanooga, will be finished late this 
fall. 

Over $5,000,000 was expended upon 
the highway in 1915, the first year of 
this effort. The outlay during the 
current year will be several times this 
amount, Having finished its stretch 
of the Dixie highway, each county 
will then first improve their main 
market roads and then their  lvucal 
roads. Possibly 50,000 tourists will 
travel by automobile to Florida over 
this route next winter, and there may 
be a large migration to Michigan re- 
sorts from the South next summer. 

The indissoluble ‘union between 
South and North is to be further im- 
mortalized in a_ gigantic concrete 
monument to be erected where the 
Dixie highway crosses the old Mason 
and Dixon line. Miss Huddleston of 
Chicago is the sculptor’s model, whose 
form coincides almost exactly with 
the classic statue, Venus de Milo. 

The Meridian highway, almost due 
sonth from Fargo, N D, to Texas, is 
also making progress. 
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Mexican Corn Delivered to¢he American Quartermaster.Near Casas Grande 


HIS shows the crude way in 
which corn is handied in Mexico. 
It is mostly shelled by hand. 
The reputed death of Villa, if con- 
firmed, may lead to the prompt with- 
arawal of tke American punitive 


army. The populace, and some 
soldiers who disobeyed their officers, 
fired upon the American troops at 
Parral, killing one and wounding two; 
in retiring the troops killed 40 or more 
Mexicans. 
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These Horses Are in the Trenches 


HEY are on the war front  be- 

tween Germany and _ “France. 

They are painted with mud so as 
not to be seen even by aviators. The 
war has been terribly destructive of 
horses, but all governments have re- 
served many fine stallions and mares 
for -breeding purposes, In seven 
months ending with January, 1914, 
under normal conditions, United 


States exported only 10,683 horses. 
In same period last year exports 
jumped to 114,369 horses, while for 
seven months to this February no 
fewer than 255,000 horses were shipped 
abroad. They were valued at $51.184,- 
000, or about $200 apiece. During the 
latter period 69,460 mules were ex- 
ported, worth $14,120,000, or 530 times 
as much as usual. 











Ta rT 











in his business. 
times as much ground as with 
horses, often driving 100 miles a day 


, 


F'n: this small truck a great help 


H. F. Dehne, Calf Buyer in Northern Cook County, Ill. 


and collecting 20 calves. Very often 


He covers four he butchers the same day and drives 


in 45 miles to South Water street In 
Chicago to sell them, 
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New Dry-Cell Signal 


T throws its electric light 150 miles, 
even through haze or fog. The 
inventor is E. G. Fisher of the 

government survey bureau. It is used 
in long-distance surveying. The in- 
ventor derives no financial benefit 
from. it. Discoveries and inventions 
by government employees usually are 
considered the property of the gov- 
ernment. 
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A Young Patriot 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND, Jr, 28, a 
J brilliant inventive genius, has 

taken out nearly 100 patents on 
electric inventions. Apparently he 
has perfected a system for the wire- 
less direction from shore of small 
vessels upon or under water and their 
torpedoes or other destroying mech- 
anisms. His father is a famous and 
wealthy mining engineer, who has 
backed up his son’s work at an ex- 
pense of $750,000. Young Hammond 
now offers to donate all these inven- 
tions to the United States government 
upon payment only of the money 
expended upon them. If some of 
these devices do but a fraction of 
what is claimed for them their mo- 
nopoly by our government may revo- 
lutionize its defense. Such a donation 
shows patriotism of the highest order. 
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First Candidate for President 


HE Socialists are the first to 

I nominate their presidential can- 
didate, Allen Louis Benson, an 

able editor and writer. He is very 
conservative on the subject of pre- 
paredness. The socialists’ vote for 
president in 1912 was 901,737, com- 
pared to 3,484,956 republican, pro- 
gressive 4,119,507 democratic 6,293,019. 
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A Juvenile Police 


RGANIZED among the young 

folks of the East Side, New 

York. The picture shows one of 
the girl “cops” getting busy. The 
children in each square keep their 
streets clean and free from waste pa- 
pers, litter, etc. In some country 
schools children likewise are organized 
to care for the school garden, keep 
the roadsides neat, and assist in car- 
ing for the highways. 
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We Collected the Insurance 

My horse was killed by lightning jast 
July and was insured for $100. There 
was a mortgage on the horse and the 
policy stated that in case of loss ay 
ance should be paid the mortgages. n 
that account, I supposed that he should 

the insurance and so notified 
I didn’t hear anything from him 

and then notified the agent of the in- 
surance company. No reply came. When 

1 asked the.agent why I heard nothirg 

from my claim, he said the company 

refused to pay because they were not 
notified within 30 days. I am a sub- 
seriber and I wish you would collect 

this for me.—{F. M. L. 

We took this matter up with the in- 
surance company and they stated that 
the reason why the claim had not 
been paid was that notice of the loss 
had not been given within the 30 days 
provided for in the policy. We were 
abel to show that it was due to a mis- 
understanding on the part of our sub- 
scriber that notice was not given with. 
in the required time, owing to the 
complication caused by the horse be- 
ing mortgaged. We followed this mat- 
ter right up and, after considerable 
correspondence, succeeded in inducing 
the company to reopen the case. As 4 
result, the entire amount of $100 has 
been paid. We feel that the company 
has acted very fairly in this matter, 

. especially since that provision of the 
| policy regarding notice of loss had not 
been lived up to. 

A mistake that most people make 
when they take out insurance of any 
kind, is that they do not read the poli- 
cies carefully and see what the pro- 
visions are. In the above instance, all 
the trouble which the subscriber had 
would have been avoided if he had 
only been familiar with his policy. 
| We advise our subscribers to ask for 
}a sample policy before taking out in- 
surface, whether life, fire, accident or 
any other kind, so that you will know 
what you are buying and then to read 


collect 
him 





it over carefully after you have 
bought it. 
Sundry Helps 
When C. Jetter, milk dealer of 41 


Perry St, New York, quit buying milk 
at Spencer, Tioga Co,-N Y, he owed 


some hundreds of dollars there to 
milk shippers. One farmer went to 
see him in New York, sued him, and 
finally settled with him for 50% cash 


and notes for the balance due in two, 
four and six months. Jetter now asks 
all the patrons in that vicinity to ac- 


cept the same terms. He sold his 
outfit in Spencer to R, F. Stevens Co 
of SS Third Ave, Brooklyn, N Y, in- 


cluding nearly new boiler, pumps, pas- 
teurizer, cooler, etc. As Jetter declares 
his ability to meet the notes at ma- 
turity, perhaps this the best his credi- 
tors can do. 


“A. R. E, bonds may be paid in 
full,”’ is the claim of some representa- 
tives of the American Real Estate 
company of:New York, which went 
into receivers’ hands last week. It 
operated in New York city real estate, 
borrowed what it could on first mort. 
gage, then issued bonds secured by sec. 
ond mortgages. When rentals failed to 
yield sutlicient income to pay fixed 
charges, and land purchase and im- 
provement used up principal faster 
than sales could recoup, trouble came. 
The weakness of the scheme was 
pointed out in this paper some years 
1go, and in 1915 its license to do busi- 
ress in Connecticut was not renewed. 
It operated without sufficient capital 
to handle “slow” real estate. Millions 
of its bonds were sold to people of 
moderate means in New York and 
New England, including many farm- 
ers, They did not know that New 
York city real estate values have 
fluctuated tremendously. Its decline 
over a large area south of 35th street 
has been a veritable tragedy. 

No, John, we would not put a cent 
into Almeda fig orchards down in 
Texas. One of our subscribers who 
took one of its “contracts” for $1500 
has paid $182.50 and now wants his 
money back for breach of contract. 
Why will people agree to pay $500 an 
) acre on the installment plan for land 
that is to be set to fig tres, and espe- 
cially when they are to get only one- 
half of any net profit should the or- 
chard yield any? If you want to 
Zamble in figs, wait till the orchard is 
_in bearing and making a profit, then 


pay a price per acre that will show 
you say 10% income. This scheme for 
getting money in advance for the 
planting of orchards is worked in all 
kinds of ways, but usually is so fixed 
that vrould-be buyers pay an awfully 
high price for the property if they 
finally. get title to it, Usually if the 
lot fails to play, the contract. holder 
has to make up the deficiency—like 
paying for dead horses! 


No, M. R. we should not invest $10 
nor any other sum in the Bungalow 
gardens, Netcong, N J. It has a pro- 
posed corporate name, but we should 
wait until it was incorporated and 
“then some.”’ Its certificates, good for 
merchandise three years hence, de- 
pend for value upon whether the con- 
cern is then in existence and able to 
honor its certificates, 


Installment Land Scheme 

An agreement between a so-called co- 
operative association and a prospective 
customer sets forth that the customer 
pays in $18, and the company proposes 
to purchase, develop and sell a tract of 
land in Montana for agricultural pur- 
poses. A tract of 40 acres is to be se- 
lected for the investor. The company 
to have a_ lease on the land for five 
years and all proceeds from it.—[P. L. F. 

Well, $18 is not very much to put 
into a land deal. If you know any- 
thing about the people concerned and 
have confidence in them, that will 
help some, We must say, however, 
that seldom or never have we seen a 
project of this kind pan out worth a 
snap for the investor. Farming by 
proxy is a precarious business at best 
and when for maintenance the com- 
pany has to depend upon $18 subscrip- 
tions, part of which comes in at the 
rate of $1 a month, we would certain- 
ly leave it alone. 








No Returns for Good Money 

Postal fraud order has been issued 
against Silverton Publishing Company, 
its officers and agents as such, and 
S. R. Silverton, at 2853 West Madison 
street, Station D, and 1920 Ogden ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. This result ev- 
idently is due to our exposure of Sil- 
verton. He also was associated with 
Jap American Company, Inc, at 2144 
Ogden avenue, Ill. A _ postal fraud 
order is out against it and Great 
Western Watch company, corner 
Franklin and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Beware how you sign up contracts 
to buy nursery stock to be propagated 
by yourself for resale later at fabulous 
prices; This is the latest trick of get- 
rich-quick agents. Their talk is such 
as to induce a man to pay extravagant 
prices for alleged new varieties, in- 
cluding the right to propagate for re- 
sale, The stock may not be new, and 
whatever its merits you may find it 
impossible to sell what you may raise. 








A postal fraud order has been is- 
sued against Dr S. R. Chamley, S. R. 
Chamley, M D, Dr S. R. Chamley & 
Co, Dr & Mrs Chamley & Co, Old Dr 
& Mrs Chamley & Co, Dr’ & Mrs Dr 
Chamley & Co, Dr S. R. Chamlee, S. R. 
Chamlee, M D, Dr & Mrs Chamlee & 
Co, Dr & Mrs Dr Chamlee & Co, and 
U. S. Cancer Cure at San Francisco, 
Cal, and Los Angeles, Cal. 

A. B. paid $1 to an agent. who of- 
fered to give him for it $8 worth of 
magazines and a set of dishes. of 
course he is stung. Set the dog on to 
any agent who makes such offers. You 
can feel mighty sure he is a rascal, 
Higgins Circulation Bureau is not al- 
lowed to accept any subscriptions for 
this periodical. We do not do business 





with that outfit. 
Bits of Appreciation 
I wish to thank you for securing 


$7.50 damages for me from the trans- 
fer company. I could not have se- 
cured this in any other way because 
they simply ignored my letters. It 
seems when Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau gets after anyone, they just have 
to do the right thing.—[May Packard. 


This is to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter inclosing check in full 
settlement of my account against the 
party in Iowa I wrote you about re- 
cently. I certainly appreciate your 
services in securing this settlement 


for me, as I would never have suc- 
ceeded in getting it from him.—[John 
H. Ver Steeg. 


We are perfectly pleased with that 
check for $17.52 which you got for us 
from the railroad. We had about 
made up our minds we could do 
nothing with the railroad in this mat- 
ter.—({J. W. Burgett, 





I have received a check in settle- 
ment of my claim against the Ameri- 
can Oil Works of Titusville, Pa. I 
also received a pleasant letter apol- 
ogizing for the delay. Thank you very 
much.—[{Byron N.. Phelps, Moira, 
N Y. . 





I thank you very much for taking 
care of the misunderstanding I took 
up with you recently, You handled it 
to my entire satisfaction and every- | 
thing is now settled finely.—[{Herman 
Wiese. 





Paris Green Shortage 
{From Page 9.] : 
exists in the powdered arsenate of 
lime that is now upon the market, 
and the half portions of arse- 
nate of lime may be combined with 
half portions of corona dried arsenate 
of lead for dusting. The general prev- 
alence of last blight last year, and 
with possible infection of seed pota- 
toes, with this Phytophthora, calls for 
the general use of bordeaux mixtuer 
upon the potato crop, and with arse- 
nite of soda and arsenate of lead, either 
of which are not greatly increased in 
cost, a successful and only moderate- 
ly expensive arsenical is obtainable.— 
[A. D. Selby, Ohio Station. 
What Practical Potato Men Say 

Paris rreen is the only effective in- 
secticide for the Colorado potato 
beetle, which is practically the only 
harmful insect with which we have to 
contend. I do not know the present 
cost, but two months ago when I 
bought mine it was then 40 cents in 
100-pound lots, 41 cents in 50-pound 
lots, and 42 cents in 25-pound lots. I 
expect to use it the same as formerly, 
as it is absolutely necessary to kill the 
bugs. Arsenate of lead is too slow in 
i' action whereas paris green kills al- 
most instantly.—[K. M. Wyckoff, New 
Jersey. 

Paris green will be used very large- 
ly this year, as usual, to kill the potato 
bugs. The prices quoted at present by 
the dealers are 30 to 32 cents a pound 
in 100-pound lots. Small packages sell 
at 1 or 2 cents more a pound. Arse- 
nate of lead, dry will be used more 
than usual, as it has not- advanced as 
much in price as paris green. It is 
quoted by the dealers at about 18 
cents a pound in 100-pound lots. Prob- 


ably very little spraying with  bor- 
deaux will _ be done. because of the 
high price of blue vitriol.—[{H. R. 


Talmadge, Long Island. 

I expect to use arsenate of lead on 
my potato crop. Paris green is very 
high, selling at 35 to 40 cents a pound. 
[C. E. Tilton, New Jersey. 

Paris green is used extensively in 
this section on potatoes as a_ spray. 
When pyrox is used, smal quantities 
only of paris green are used with pyrox. 
Paris green is retailing at about 50 
cents a pound, Paris green will be 
used almost extensively on potatoes 
this year, as small quantities of it can 
be used to make a spray. strong 
enough to answer the purpose.—l[J. 
W. Bradway, New Jersey. 

For several years past I have not 
used paris green as an insecticide. I 


have been using pyrox instead, and 
have obtained much better’ results 


than from paris green. Pyrox is a very 
effective insecticide as well as fungi- 
cide, and is much cheaper to use than 
paris green. Then, by using pyrox 
there is no danger of burning the fo- 
liage, even of the most delicate plants, 
and one application is good for the 
entire season, which is not true of 
paris green, especially in a wet season. 
I have used it on potatoes, ginseng, all 
kinds of garden vegetables and small 
fruits, and have obtained most satis- 
factory results, both as an insecticide 
and fungicide.—[C. A. Whitney, Penn- 
sylvania. 

I intend to use paris green as an in- 
secticide this year for potatoes. I like 
it better than anything I have used, 
I did not have to purchase a supply 
this year, as I had a large quantity 
left over from last year.—[J. W. 
Crawford, New Jersey. 





A Good Road between every farm 
and market is a reasonable and worth- 
while proposition. 





Mention A A When You Write 








{| You are taking dollars right out 
» of your own pocket if you don’t 
get our Price Regulator Catalog 
before you buy lumber or building 


( materials. We have millions of 
feet of the best quality lumber 
re stored and ready to ship, which 

reached us by the cheapest pos- 


sible freight : route. We lump 
our big savings on location, 
freight and quantity buying and 


selidirect to you in any quantity 
at bed-rock prices. Prompt ship- 
ments and absolute cgi st 





guaranteed. 





Quality for quality 
lowest obtainable. 


these prices are the 


No. 2 Yellow Pine, size 13-16 inches x 3'4 
inches, dressed and matched, - per $24 
Gee Mk: odh boosted casaaseeeed 

No. 1 Hemlock, size 1 x 4 inches to 8 inches, 
Cea ei eee 
Ask for current price list on rough hem- 

lock framing, cornice boards, etc. 





Look over these prices and remember the 
quality. Matched barn siding: 


No. 3 White Pine, size 1 x 4 inches, $25 
dressed and matched, price per 1,000 ft. 


Sound Spruce Barn Siding: 


Size 1 x 4 inches, dressed and matched. $30 
Price per 1,000 ft. 10 to 16 ft. lengths 








We regulate the price in shingles. As the 
market price fluctuates we cannot quote ex- 
cept upon application, but you are assured of 
bottom prices here because of this fact. 
Washington Red Heart Cedar Shingles, 5 to 
2 inches at butt, 95% vertical grain, 100% 
strictly clear, never rot. Special value. Stain- 
ing any shingles to match color samples, best 
quality work, $2.20 per M. 








the Greatest 
lumber Yard 


i the World 











If you want to save from 15 to 50% 
on all building materials. Remember, we are 
located in the heart of lumber mart and that 
satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded 
if goods are not as represented 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 


Price Regulators in Building Materials 


Thompson Street N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
+————Cut out COUPON and mail today 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc., 
Thompson St., Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: {Send me at once your FREE 
Price Regulatot»Catalog. | am _ particularly 
interested in the items checked. 


(J Lumber C) Lath ] Shingles 
C) Frames CJ Doers -] Windows 
C) Interior Finish (1 Wallboard ] Paint 


() Clapboards C) Roofing C2) Hardware 














more about your FORD 
CAR than you ever expected to 
know. Dixgram of parts, how to 
overhaul, repair, keep in good con- 
dition. Art of enfe, economical driving, 
Jong life and maximurn service. Also shows 
latest improved equipment at ‘‘direct-to- 

u’ prices which save you many dollars and add 

meneely to service vaiue and appearance of your car. 
Write at once fer the rae Worth dollars to you 
and malied absoiutety EE if you own or drive 
a@ Ford. (To others, 250) Address 


MODERN SPECIALTY CO.,22nd St., RACINE, WIS. 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans. ete, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Obapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 
houses, smoke honses, ice houses, pig pens, 
gtanaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing. doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
mure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc, 2% 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ....... creseeee SL 
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To Cook Your Meals 











Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants 
Now Out-Sell All Others 


You Will Now Find Carbide a in houses, barns and out-buildings on over 
‘ 


a guarter of a mil. 


on farms—an 


Carbide Gas Cooking Ranges and Hot Plates in most of the kitchens of these 


same farm homes. 


This means—that in the struggle for the “survival of the fittest,’’ Carbide-Light-and-Cooking 


Plants have won first place. 


The Reason is Plain 


For fifteen years, country home families have been 
testing lighting plants of many types. Literally hundreds 
of different kinds have been given thorough trials on 
thousands of farms. 


The competition has been strenuous — many hav 
fallen by the wayside—a few of the best have survived— 
and one “The Carbide Plant” has grown to out-sell all 
the others. 


Carbide Light and Fuel Plants are comparatively inex- 
pensive—they are built to last a lifetime. Their parts are 
simple and heavy—they don’t wear out and they call for few 
or no repairs. 


Carbide Light Plants, the modern kind, are automatic— 
they work only when the lights and stove are “going”—they 
start and stop themselves—they merely require occasional 
filling and cleaning, and they operate without care for weeks, 
and even months at a time. 


Filled with UNION CARBIDE these plants supply 
brilliant light to every room in the house, and gas for the 
cooking range in the kitchen. The lights can, too, be 
equipped to turn on without matches—and are specially 
adapted for use in barns and out-buildings. 


In short, Carbide Light Plants give you not only ideal 
light for country home requirements, but gas for cooking as 
well—both conveniences equal to the best used by the cities 
millions. 


Consider then all these advantages—the double value 
of Light and fuel, as against light alone—the advantage of 


weekly or monthly attention as against daily attention—the 
advantage of simple heavy parts as against delicate complex 
parts—the advantage of parts which last a life time as 
against short-lived parts which call for constant repairs and 
renewals, and last but not least, the advantage of lower 
cost—not only low first cost, but inexpensive maintenance 
and inexpensive operation. 


All told, there are some twenty reliable manufacturers 
of efficient Carbide Light and Fuel Plants in the United 
States. The plants made by these manufacturers include— 
those installed in cellars, those made to set in holes under 
ground, and those which set on top of the ground. 


Our own business is confined to the sale of UNION 
CARBIDE which all of these plants are built to use. For 
the country home trade we carry immense stocks of UNION 
CARBIDE in our own distributing warehouses, located in 
every section of the United States. From these warehouses 
we ship the Carbide in hundred pound “drums” direct to 
most 300,000 country home customers. Kept in these drums 
the Carbide lasts indefinitely. 


While we do not sell the Carbide Plants themselves, 
we are of course, vitally interested in helping our future 
customers get plants that will give the greatest possible 
satisfaction. To this end we are always glad to furnish 
confidential advice, and mail free of charge authoritative 
printed méatter telling just how Carbide Light and Cooking 
Plants work, and how easily one can be set up on any 
country place. Address your letter to— 


Union Carbide Sales Co.—Country Home Dept. 17 


42nd Street Bidg., New York City, N. Ye 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Il 
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